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T’S NIGHT. It’s dark!-There’s 
a noise at the barn. Something 
is wrong! There’s need for 

haste. Every minute counts. 


Where is the lantern? Where are 
the matches? With groping hands 
and stumbling feet you feel your 
way in darkness. And all the time 
the fear you may be too late. 


What would you give at a time 
like this for electric light—light at 
the touch of a button—a Delco- 
Light Plant that gives you light at 
the barn, and light in the house— 
gives you light to work by, light to 
read by, and light for every 
emergency, 


CheMidnight Alarm 







And Delco-Light does more than 
give you light. It gives you power 
—power for grinding, pumping, 
washing, turning the separator, and 
doing the chores. 


More than a quarter million 
farm homes are now equipped with 
Delco-Light. Your neighbors prob- 
ably have it. Talk tothem. They 
will tell you that Delco-Light is 
economical. They will tell you it 
is dependable. They will tell you 
that never again would they put 
up with the bother and danger of 
coal-oil lamps and lanterns. 


Get complete information about 
Delco-Light for your home—now 
—today. Mail the coupon. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. P-27, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT 





FARM ELECTRICITY 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. P-27, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me 
complete informa- 
tion about Delco- 
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if when writing to advertisers you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
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Shipped on trial. Write for eat- 
log. Mention which instru- 
ment you want. We will save 
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Finest Grinding — Biggest Capacity 
Lowest Operating Cost~Longest Life 
The *‘Jay Bee’? Humdinger Will Outlast 
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Says the Managing Edit 
New aren't we im a fix? Turn to pag 
5 and read Clarence Poe’s analygi 
of the farmer's situation with respect jm 
others. Can you see any chance for 
of us until we learn to codperate to the 
fullest extent? The most hopeful things 
is in that last statement: “A remedy cagy 
be found—when it is wanted.” How lom 
will we suffer before saying “when”? ¥ 
We spent yesterday in company wh ‘ 
M. J. Funchess tramping over the Alay 
bama Experiment Station fields studying’™ 
the many practical experiments with® 
vetch. What a pity every farmer in 
Alabama couldn’t see what we saw yeseg 
terday. But since all can’t actually visit 9 
the station we will do the next best thing] 
and make space in our columns for aff @ 
the copy Dean Funchess will prepare on 7 
vetch and other soil building crops 
You will find his article on page 26. a 
In view of what the forecasters say, 1 i 
| wouldn’t be surprised if we hadn't better 7 
get our minds off cotton long enough to © 
look after the chickens. According to 7 
Professor J. H. Wood there’s a lot to | 
| be done if the baby chicks are to reach 7 
the frying pan this spring or the nest in 7 




































































the hen house this fall. You'll find his 4 
suggestions on page 30. ‘< 

Then there are those suggestions about 
hogs by Dr. Tait Butler. There’s an: 
other chance to make a little money with © 


which to pay the losses on cotton. That) 
is, there’s a chance if you do as Dr. But 7 
ler says and grow plenty of feed and see 
that the hogs get it. “If you can’t feed 
‘em, don’t raise ’em,” says Dr. Butler on 
page 6. 

There has been a lot of talk in the 
papers about the cancellation of the Eu- ~ 
ropean war debts, Henry Wallace, edi- 
tor of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa, tells us what it’s all about. Turn 
to page 12 and see why Mr. Wallace, a 
farm paper editor, in the heart of a great 
farm region, favors cancellation. Now we 
would like to hear the other side of it. 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


“ IN’T that a fine lookin’ old man | 
over there with the pipe in his 
mouth,” says I to Marthy, a lookin 
through the ads in this paper. “Yes, an’ . 
I'd think you'd 
look better too if 
you'd throw that 
chew of terbaccy 
away,” she. said, 
looking sour like. 

“Well I know 
some folks not so 
far away would 
be better lookin’ 
if they tried bein’ ; 
a little more pleas- 
ant,” says I, be- 
ginnin’ to get out of 
humor. “Bill Cas- 
per you get out of the house this minute 
till you get through with that stuff in 
your mouth,” she stormed back right 
sudden and a lot else. Well sir, the barn 
is a right pleasant place to be some- 
times, ain’t it? 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like one fellow’s done got his fer- 
tilizer hauled out. I ain’t quite through ~~~ 
but what I got fs under shelter where 7] 
he’d better be gettin’ his. I know he = 
can’t ‘put that much guano in the ground 
in one day. 5 

I see by the ads in this paper they got 
a rifle cartridge now that don’t never oi 
smoke up your gun barrel none a tall. 
Well don’t that beat you? I wouldn’t a 
believed it myself if they hadn’t showed 
the picture. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 
5) 
F YOU are planning to move, pleast 
send us your old and new address two 
or three weeks ahead of time so that 
your subscription address may be prop- 
erly changed and you will not be delayed 
in getting a single copy. Be s:re to give 
both old and new address in full. 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 








GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . 100,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . . . « 120,000 
CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . + 120,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis,. . . 135,000 





tered as second class matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Twelve Timely Garden and Orchard Jobs 
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the drill. 


wheel hoe. This is a real labor saver, does 
excellent work, and a good one may be had 
for $3.50 to $5. 

2. If dahlias are still in the ground, dig them, divide, 
and replant now. If they were dug 
and stored last fall, no time should 
be lost in putting them out. 

3. Give the rose bushes a good 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
This will keep down mildew and 
other diseases. Better do this be- 
fore the diseases show up. 

4. Fertilize grapes, figs, dew- 
berries, blackberries, and the like, 
just as any other fruits are fertilized. Apply about the 
time the buds begin to swell. Fertilize liberally, using 
500 to 800 pounds or more per acre. 


i) try to make another garden without a 





5. Bed sweet potatoes now for the early crop. In 
the Upper South it is desirable to put them in a hotbed, 
but in the Middle and Lower South a coldframe or out 
in the open will do. 

6. Treat seed sweet potatoes with corrosive subli- 
mate before bedding. Dissolve one ounce of it in a 
galton of water and dilute with seven additional gal- 
lons. Soak 8 to 10 minutes in this solution, then rinse 
in fresh water, dry, and bed immediately. 

7. Divide and plant chrysanthemums within the next 
few weeks. Only one plant should be put in a place. 
Dividing is necessary in order to produce good flowers. 
To allow a great bunch of plants to grow up together 
is to make sure of very inferior blooms. 

8. Peach trees that are 5 to 10 years old should re- 
ceive 6 to 10 pounds of a good high-grade fertilizer. 
An 8-6-4 is a good one for this purpose. Where nitrate 
or sulphate or some other readily available source of 
inorganic nitrogen is used about one-half this quantity 
or a little less should be applied. 

9. Make every reasonable effort to produce discase- 
free potato plants and then plant them on ground where 
potatoes have not been grown in the last five or six 
years, or where rots have not been present. If plants 
are bought, insist on the certified in order to escape 
these terrible destroyers of sweet potatoes. 

10. In bedding sweet potatoes, put out a bushel for 
each 1,000 to 1,500 plants wanted from my 


a drug store should be dissolved in one pint of water, 
or eight tablets in a gallon of water. Put seed in a 
thin cheesecloth sack and soak for five minutes, Stir 
constantly while they are in the solution. At the end 
of five minutes, take out and put in fresh water for 15 
to 20 minutes, continuing to stir. Plant immediately 
after they are treated, or dry in the shade. It is best 
to plant immediately after treating, as not to do so is 
to give them chances of becoming infected again with 
disease spores. 


Kill Cutworms Before Setting Plants 


( 7 plants as ca often destroy half or more of such 
plants as cabbage, tomatoes, etc., set in the gar- 
den or fields. Get these enemies before they get 

in their dirty work. Do it by scattering poisoned bait 

over the fields as soon as the land is prepared, a few 
days before setting the plants, if possible. 

The following formula gives good results: wheat 
shorts, 5 pounds; Paris green, 1%4 pounds; molasses, % 
pint; water, 1 gallon. Mix shorts and Paris green 
thoroughly while dry; add mixture of molasses and 
water until bait is damp enough to fall in lumps the 
size of oat grains when scattered. This should be 
enough for about three-fourths acre. Apply late in 
afternoon. If cutworms are very numerous, apply 
again when plants are set, or the day before. Do not 
let chickens eat it. 


Pays to Spray Irish Potatoes 


T PAYS to spray Irish potatoes with Bordeaux 
I mixture to control blight and other diseases. In 

10-year tests at the New Jersey station, four appli- 
cations of Bordeaux were given each season and, on an 
average, the yield of potatoes was increased 28 bushels 
per acre. At the Ohio station, four applications of 
3ordeaux gave an average increased yield of 30 bushels 
an acre. On individual farms, much larger increases 
have been noted. By adding one pound uf arsenate of 
lead to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux the potato bugs are 
also controlled. 


While the early Irish potato crop of the South is not 
usually. damaged as much by blight as in New Jersey 
and Ohio, yet in most sections of the South there is 
likelihood of sufficient damage from various kinds of 
diseases to make it profitable to give three or four appli- 
cations of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead. Let’s do it. 


arm Work in Garden and Orchard 


What to Plant Soon; How to Kill Cutworms; Other Timely Reminders 


Wash Trees That Can’t Be Sprayed 


HOSE who have only two or three fruit trees 
and do not feel justified in buying a spray pump, 
should adopt some method to get at the San Jose 
scale, because this pest will surely kill the trees if it 
is not fought. To our way of thinking, Clay Lyle of 
the Mississippi State Plant Board suggests one of the 
best ways of fighting the scale in a case of this kind. 
His recommendation is as follows :— 


“Shave one bar of laundry soap in a gallon of 
boiling water. As soon as the soap is dissolved, 
remove from the fire and add one pint of kerosene 
oil, stirring or pumping the hot mixture vigorously 
to make a creamy emulsion. After this material 
cools, thoroughly scrub the trunk and the branches 
of the treés with it, using a rag. Do not break off 
the buds, but rub vigorously enough so as to be 
sure to get it on every portion of the trunk and 
twigs where the scale is present. This pest, when 
very thick, usually gives the trunk or branches a 
grayish appearance as though wet ashes had been 
rubbed on the tree. Where there are only a few 
of them on young .twigs a pinkish colored spot 
appears. 


Plant These Vegetables Soon 


URING the balance of this month in the Middle 

and Upper South, plant beets, radishes, onions, 

carrots, turnips, Irish potatoes, lettuce, early 
roasting ears, mustard, English peas, and spinach. Set 
cabbage, strawberry, and onion plants. In the lower 
part of Middle South and in the Lower South, plant 
any of the above not already planted, and the following 
during the remainder of the month and early April, 
depending on location: snapbeans, butterbeans, cucum- 
bers, cantaloupes, watermelons, okra, and squash. Bed 
sweet potatoes for slips. 


Prevent Young Plants Damping Off 


HE damping off disease of seedling plants in hot- 

beds or coldframes is an extremely troublesome 
disease. The young seedling plant stalks rot off 

near the ground, hence the name, damping off. Wet or 
cloudy weather is ideal for this disease to get in its 
work. This disease must be watched. Open up the 
beds as much as possible when the sun is shining. Ex- 
cellent control has been secured by sprinkling with a 
proprietary product Known as Semesan. By mixing 
one ounce of this material with three 





the first two or three pullings. It is 
possible to get 3,000 to 5,000 plants 
from a bushel of potatoes, but it hardly 
ever works out so this maximum num- 
ber is produced. Commercial growers 
claim that if 1,000 plants are secured 
from the first two or three pullings 
they are doing reasonably well. 


ll. Vegetables need to be very heav- 
ily fertilised. Even where the garden 
is already reasonably fertile, it is well 
to broadcast from 2,600 to 3,000 pounds 
per acre of a good high-grade fertilizer, 
say an 8-6-4, and harrow it in. Then, 
when the rows are laid off, put at fhe 
tate of 800 to 1,200 pounds per acre in 
This will give around 3,000 
to 4,000 pounds per acre, but that is 
mot excessive for the garden. Too 
Many of us think vegetables will grow 
On reasonably poor ground, but they 
will not. 





- 


12. Treat cucumber, watermelon, and 


cantaloupe seed with corrosive subli- 


mate before planting. One of the ordi- 


ill b 
Mary tablets that may he secured from Pot nd 





A YOUNG PECAN GROVE WITH A COVER CROP OF RYE 
For 10 feet on each side of the pecans the rye is plowed down. 
After several cultivations a summer legume follows the rye. 
Crimson clover, bur clover, and vetch may be sowed with the rye, 


harvested. 





The remainder of the 


gallons of water and sprinkling the 
plants at the rate of about half a 
gallon per square yard of seedbed con- 
trol of this diseases may be obtained. 
The Semesan may be obtained from 
seedsmen and is comparatively inex- 
pensive. 


More About Young Dewberry 


HE Young dewberry, which is new 

and proving so popular in the 

South, is a cross between the 
Mayes dewberry and the Phenomenal 
blackberry. The hybrid was produced 
by B. M. Young of Louisiana, in an 
effort to produce a berry similar to the 
Loganberry that has been so largely 
grown in California. The fruit of the 
Young dewberry is much larger than 
that produced by the Lucretia dew- 
berry. It is also sweeter than the 
Loganberry and has an excellent repu- 
tion as a dessert fruit. It-is not black, 
but a deep wine color when ripe. It 
is resistant to anthracnose and has not 
been attacked so far by leaf spot. 
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ONE ACRE RENT-MONEY FOR EACH ACRE 
BURNED OVER 


N EVERLASTING disgrace to our rural popu- 
A lation is the wholesale destruction of young 
and old timber growth and soil fertility, result- 

ing from inexcusable forest fires. 

The only way the Almighty Himself has for making 
poor lands rich—or at least the only way He practices 
here on earth—is that of making vegetation, leaf- 
growth, and letting this turn into humus and then into 
topsoil. And yet after twelve months of such soil- 
building by the All-wise God, some all-fool man will 
come along and in twelve minutes start a fire that 
destroys God’s own twelve months’ work in soil-enrich- 
ment as far as that particular field is concerned. Some 
ne’er-do-well with a hollow-horned (or hollow-bel- 
lied?) cow, half “on the lift,” will set fire to an old 
field and burn up— 

Well, just how much will such a fire burn up? 
Speaking before the North Carolina General Assembly 
a few nights ago, H. N. Wheeler of the United States 
Forest Service said that in one solid inch of forest leaf 
mold there is 800 pounds of nitrogen per acre, worth 
at present prices around $150. An ordinary oak 
forest annually provides in its leaves $5.80 worth 
of fertility per acre, $4.50 of this being in nitrogen. 
In each ton of pine needles there are twenty-two pounds 
of nitrogen worth $4. And, of course, the nitrogen 
goes up in smoke when a fire occurs. 


It’s odd how real,.tangible weight goes up in smoke, 
but-so it does. It may take a strong man to bring in 
the big back logs to build a Christmas fire, but a child 
can carry out the ashes. The rest of the weight has 
gone up in smoke. 

So it is with a forest fire or a fire in an old field or 
dry-grass field. Nitrogen—the sort of stuff we pay out 
our good money for (or else mortgage the crop to buy) 
in the form of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
—nitrogen, great quantities of nitrogen, nitrogen by the 
ton, goes up in smoke whenever a forest fire breaks out. 


The poor deluded mortal who thinks his cow will get 
a little more grass doesn’t realize that in order to have 
a little sudden spurt of green for a few days or weeks 
he is sacrificing all this nitrogen, all the invaluable 
forest growth, and that this practice will soon make 
the land so poor it can’t grow good grass. The fire 
with the little coating of quickly soluble ashes left on 
the land acts as some kind of a deadly “dope” which 
seemingly invigorates for a moment but ruins in the 
end, 

ill 


But we set out to tell about a man who has found out 
how to stop forest fires on his place. He is John S. 
Watkins, representative from Granville County in the 
recent General Assembly of North Carolina and chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture. When 
he rents a place to a tenant, Mr. Watkins says to 
the man :— 

“We have always tried to keep fires off of this 
place of mine. My father did before me and so 
do I. When you cultivate a piece of my cleared 
land a year, you pay me a fourth of the crop for 
the use of the soil, don’t you? Well, when any- 
body lets a fire sweep over a piece of my land, he 
does me far more harm than if he had cultivated 
crops on an equal acreage one year. Consequently, 

I have to make this rule: If a tenant carelessly lets 

fire sweep over a piece of land, he must pay me 

the equivalent of a year’s rent on that area.” 

The plan works and we commend it to others. For 
every piece of land carelessly burned over, the land- 
owner is entitled to have from the guilty person at 
least the equivalent of a year’s rent on a similar area. 
A law making this the proper method of adjustment, 
no matter whether the fire is started by a tenant, a 
hunter, or some other person—such a law would not 
be as drastic as we ought to have but it would at least 
go far to make people stop and think before dropping 
cigarette stumps in broomsedge fields, leaving camp- 
fires unextinguished, or otherwise starting fires which 
often destroy fertility and timber growth worth ten 
times as much as the one year’s rent-money the farmer 
would thus collect. 


A HOME STUDY DESK FOR YOUR BOYS 


F YOU will turn to the department of vocational 
agriculture in last week’s issue you will find a pic- 
ture of a home study desk which boys in voca- 
tional high schools are making in fheir school shops. 





This desk is designed as a piece of property that will 
belong to the boy, something that he will bring home 
and perhaps keep for a number of years. It provides 
a place for home study, and suggests the importance 
of accumulating an agricultural reference library. 

The idea of the home study desk appeals to us as 
being a very practical one, especially on account of 
the plan it suggests for filing worth while books and 
bulletins for future reference. It is an excellent teach- 
ing suggestion, for after all the habits that the boys 
form while in school will be of greater importance to 
them in later life than the facts which the teachers 
bring to their attention. The facts, many of them, 
will be forgotten. The methods that are recommended 
today may soon be out-of-date, but the habit of reading 
worth while bulletins, books, and magazines will prove 
of lifelong value. The really educated person is not 
the man who has all the facts concerning farming, or 
any other business, in his head, but the person who 
knows where to secure and how to keep the informa- 
tion that may at any time prove valuable. 


If your boy is enrolled in a vocational class and his 
teacher wants him to build such a desk, we hope you 
will allow him to do so and that you will encourage 
him to build up a good farm reference library. 


COTTON CROP REPORTS IN 1927 


"T= persistent fight made by the cotton exchanges, 
spinners, merchants, and speculators, and un- 
fortunately a few producers, to destroy the offi- 
cial cotton crop reports, was at last partly successful 
in the last session of Congress. In former years this 
same gang fought against any and all official cotton 
crop reports, but later when the reports were made more 
accurate and frequent, then they centered their fight 
on the frequency of the reports. For two successive 
years these attempts to reduce the number of cotton 
reports failed, but this year they redoubled their efforts 
and largely because of the “don’t care” attitude of the 
Department of Agriculture, they were able to succeed 
in doing away with two very important reports. 

The largest changes in the condition of the cotton 
crop take place in August and September, but for 1927 
we have no second report in August. In other words, 
we will have no report of any changes which take 
place in the development of the crop in the most im- 
portant month of August until September 8. This is 
a concession to the gamblers and makers of private 
reports. There is little or no need for reports showing 
conditions in June, which are indicated in the report 
made July 6. The conditions in July are also of little 
value in forecasting final yields, as shown in our ex- 
perience in 1926. These July conditions are shown by 
the report made on August 8. 


But with the beginning of August great changes are 
likely to show and therefore a report should be made 
as soon after August 15 as practicable, and then one 
made showing the condition every two weeks until 
November 15. 

The schedule of reports listed below shows that we 
have no report on August conditions until September 8. 
This is unfortunate, because rapid changes may take 
place during August and the absence of any official 
report until September 8 gives the speculators and the 
makers of private reports too much time in which to 
manipulate the future markets. 

However, we still have reports semi-monthly, show- 
ing the conditions during September and October, and 
probably the worst feature of the change is that having 
prevented semi-monthly reports for August and No- 
vember, the enemies of these reports, which are the 
only protection the farmers have, will be encouraged 
to renew their fight another year in the hope of elimi- 
nating those for September and October. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will make reports on the fol- 
lowing dates in 1927 :— 

1. Tuesday, May 17, 11 a. m., revision of the report on 
acreage and yield of ee in 1926. 

2. Wednesday, July 6, 12:30 p. m., report on acreage, con- 
dition, and pone 2 og ph of cotton. 

3. Monday, August 8, 11 a. m., report on condition and 
probable production of cotton. 

4. Thursday, September 8, 11 a. m., 
weer —— production of cotton. 

iber 23, 11 a. m., report on condition and 
a production of cotton. 

6. Saturday, October 8, 11 a. m., report on condition and 
probable production of cotton. 

7. Tuesday, October 25, 11 a. m., 
probable production of cotton. 

8. Tuesday, November 8, 11 a. m., report on probable pro- 
duction of cotton. 

9. Thursday, December 8, 11.a. m., report on preliminary 
estimate of production of cotton. 


report on condition 


report on condition and 





WHERE TO GET SOME CHEAP FERTILIZERS 


VERYWHERE we go in the South we find ig. 
iz lands on which the finest of. pastures could be 
made—bottoms through which small streams age 
flowing the livelong year, growing up in briers, bushes, 
and willows. Often this is the best land on the plage 
and is producing ngthing, not even timber. There are 
really three uses to which such land might be put with 
great profit to the owner :— 
1. If the land can be properly drained, it will make 
three times as much corn per acre as the average upland, 


2. If converted into pasture it will give five times 
as much grazing as a similar area in the average up- 
land pasture. 


3. On every farm, however, we especially like to see 
at least one piece of level meadow land from which the 
grass is cut for hay several times a season. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no farm looks quite thrifty or quite com- 
plete without one such piece of well-clipped meadow 
land free of bushes, stumps, and weeds. 


Anyhow, we wish every Progressive Farmer reader 
would ask himself whether there is any land of this 
type on his farm. As to which one of these three uses he 
shall put it to, that is a matter for him to decide. The 
only thing we want to do now is to direct attention to 
a money-making opportunity that is going to waste on 
tens of thousands of farms -all over the South. In 
many cases the fertility from all the adjacent hillsides 
has been carried down to the bottoms and now while 
it is hard to find cash for commercial fertilizer, it is 
a good time to use the fertility we have been letting 
collect year after year in these bottom lands. 


WHO WOULD PAY EQUALIZATION FEE? 


ANY opponents of farm relief legislation have 
sought to arouse the prejudices of the farmer 
by declaring that the equalization fee is noth- 

ing else but another tax which he will have to pay. In 
this connection it is interesting and enlightening to 
turn to the explicit declaration of the most powerful 
figure fighting American farm relief legislation. We 
refer, of course, to Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon who explicity declared in his public state- 
ment in opposition to the McNary-Haugen Bill last 
year :— 

“The purpose intended to be accomplished by the 
bill is to raise the prices of wheat, corn, cotton, and 
livestock above world prices. A board known as the 
Federal Farm Board, for which is appropriated 
$250,000,000 plus $300,000 for immediate expenses, 
is to arrange with codperative associations and 
other dealers to purchase, store, or export the sur- 
plus of these commodities beyond the demand for 
home consumption. The taking of this surplus off 
the home market is to raise the price in the home 
market. The surplus is to be sold abroad even if 
the foreign price is below cost. The loss on the 
storage or on the sale of the surplus abroad is to 
be paid in the first instance out of the fund ap- 
propriated from the Treasury. It is proposed to 
reimburse the fund by a fee (equalization fee) or 
tax on all of these commodities sold by the farmer. 


“In other words, it is hoped to raise prices on 
part of the crop by taking a loss on a smaller part 
of it; and the method by which this is to be done 
is to divide the crop into two parts—the larger to 
be sold to American consumers at high prices and 
the smaller part to be sold abroad to foreign con- 
sumers at cheaper prices or even below the cost of 
production. 

“It is, of course, apparent at once that the effect 
of this will be to increase the cost of living to 
every consumer of the five basic agricultural com- 
modities in this country. The equalization fee, 
while it purports to be paid by the farmer, will be 
included in the increased price of the commodity, 
and will in the end be borne not by the farmer but 
by the consumer.” 


SOO 


ONGRESS has appropriated $10,000,000 for an 

extensive campaign against the corn borer. This 

pest promises to be as bad an enemy of corn as 
the boll weevil has been to cotton. It has already been 
found in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Indiana, and is gradually spreading towards the 
South. Additional appropriations will be made by the 
states mentioned above, to work with the United States 
Department, and it is hoped that by putting forth this 
strenuous clean-up campaign, this pest may be either 
eliminated or gotten under control. It has been found 
that this pest can live on any one of 250 different 
plants, one of which is cotton. 
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and discussion not only among farmers but among 

all classes of American voters, has been the sug- 
gested congressional farm relief legislation. 
For this reason, it is appropriate that we devote our 
space this month to a review of 
the American farm situation which 
called forth the McNary-Haugen 
Bill, and the probable results of 
President Coolidge’s veto of. the 
measure. It may be noted here 
that in both Houses of Congress 
it was supported by 52 per cent 
of the Republicans and 58 per cent 
of the Democrats and that of the 
178 negative votes in the House, 


F= the past month, the foremost subject of news 





CLARENCE POE 
ninety-nine came from the manufacturing and indus- 
trial states of Pennsylvania and the states north and 
east of Pennsylvania, while all the rest of the United 
States, or what we may rightly call “agricultural 
America,” contributed only seventy-nine votes in oppo- 
sition out of the total House membership of 435. 


For the Farmer, 93 Per Cent; Labor, 232; 
Manufactures, 256 


HE American farmer today is face to face with 

certain fundamental difficulties which for seven 

years past have left him with a much lower pur- 
chasing power than he had even in the none-too-good 
pre-war days. For example, Farm Economics, issued 
by the New York State College of Agriculture and 
covering the month of December, 1926, finds that taking 
the five years, 1910-14, as a basis of 100, prices of farm 
products and other prices compared as follows :— 


ee ae 93 per cent of pre-war 
All commodities ......... 150 per cent of pre-war 
Wages New York factory 

SPREE: a2 > Cowden shes 232 per cent of pre-war 
70 industrial stocks ....... 256 per cent of pre-war 


In other words, here is the American farmer aver- 
aging 7 per cent less in dollars-and-cents on, every 
dollar’s worth of products he has to sell, while he must 
pay 50 per cent more for everything he has to buy; 
and while he has been suffering this disastrous deflation, 
he has seen wages of factory labor more than double 
and prices of industrial stocks (representing manu fac- 
turing prosperity) increased to more than two and one- 
half times their pre-war levels. A cartoonist could 
well illustrate the situation by showing a capitalist 
presenting his stock for sale at the marketplace of our 
civilization and getting $256 for every $100 it was 
worth in 1910-14, a factory worker presenting his 
monthly time-sheet and getting $232 for every $100 he 
was paid in 1910-14, while the farmer drives up with 
the food and clothing for the world and is immediately 
forced to take only $93 for each $100 he received in 
1910-14—and must in turn pay $50 more on every $100 
worth of anything he buys! 


The Farmer’s Buying Difficulty 


S WE see it, the farmer today is suffering from 
two serious financial difficulties :— 
1. A buying difficulty; 
2. A selling difficulty. 

The farmer’s buying difficulty is that he must buy in 
a walled-in, American market; he must sell in fences- 
down, world market. He must buy in a protected 
market and sell in a free-trade market. 


According to the letter of the law, this may not be 
true, but in practical effect it is true. On most prod- 
ucts, prices are fixed by the volume exported—the sur- 
plus sold abroad. The late Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry C. Wallace of President Harding’s cabinet, and 
other advocates of the original McNary-Haugen Bill 
simply proceeded on this theory :— 

“The farmer has to pay for everything he buys 
on the basis of American prices—prices in this 
country where wages are high and where manufac- 
turing enterprises are enabled to get out of world- 
competition by means of a protective tariff. But 
when the farmer goes to sell anything of which a 
surplus is produced, no tariff can help him, be- 
cause this surplus must be sold in competition with 
all the world and at world-prices—and then 
prices of the American-consumed portion of the 
crop must drop to the world-price on the surplus. 
Prices on the surplus fix the price on the whole 
crop. Consequently let’s work out a plan by which 
whenever a year of overproduction and burdensome 
surplus comes along, the extra surplus may be 
sold abroad at lower prices and so keep supply and 
Prices inside America on normal levels.” 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Of course, in proposing to sell a surplus abroad at 
reduced prices while keeping prices at normal levels in 
America, farmers would be doing only what many big 
industrial interests have been doing all along. We 
talked recently with Dr. Seale Harris, one of the 
South’s most famous physicians and former editor of 
the Southern Medical Journal, who gave us this testi- 
mony based on his personal knowledge of conditions 
here and abroad :— 


“I found that sewing machines retailing for $60 
here were sold to South Americans for $16. 
American-made microscopes sold to our regular 
physicians for $95 are delivered to medical colleges 
for $50 because scientific apparatus for such insti- 
tutions is admitted duty-free. In Germany and 
Austria before the war, I purchased microscopical 
and laboratory supplies for two-thirds less than 
they cost in the United States, and was told by 
European dealers that when they shipped goods to 
America and paid duty, American dealers would 
undersell them. American typewriters selling here 
for $100 were sold in Germany for $60. Two years 
ago I bought standard American-made shirts in 
Jamaica 40 per cent less than the protected article 
sells for in Birmingham. Because of the tariff 
every doctor in the United States is taxed from 30 
to 50 per cent for all the scientific instruments he 
uses in practice, while American manufactures 
undersell foreign competitors in free-trade coun- 
tries.” 


This testimony by Dr. Harris amply illustrates not 
only the buying difficulties of the American farmer 
but also how industrial America is already using the 
same sort of policies for protecting industry which 
Secretary Wallace and others proposed for protecting 
agriculture. 


The Farmers’ Selling Difficulties 


E RECENTLY heard a prominent agricul- 

tural economist declare that the farmer’s finan- 

cial difficulty is simply that he is producing too 
much. But the problem, it seems to us, is by no means 
so simple as that. United States Steel and the Stan- 
dard Oil Company often produce too much also, for 
the time being; but they do not let it destroy their 
profits. This is true because while it becomes for them 
a surplus at the point of production, they do not let it 
become for the buyer a surplus at the point of con- 
sumption. 


That, too, is what the farmer should learn to do— 
to prevent a temporary surplus at the point of produc- 
tion from becoming a ruinous stirplus at the point of 
consumption. But he needs the codperation of govern- 
ment and society in working out his surplus prob- 
lem because he is in such radically different position 
from either manufactures or organized labor. In the 
manufacturing world we have a few great captains of 
industry. It is easy for them to get togegher and 
adjust consumption to production and maintain good 
prices accordingly, because :— 


1. They are highly educated and intelligent and know the 
advantages of organization and codéperation. 

2. They know what output to expect of their machines 
and plants and can check production any week or any day. 

3. They do not have to reckon with the weather, for their 
operations are under a roof. 

4. No sudden outpouring of competitive goods can be ex- 
pected if they force prices too high, because it takes much 
money and much time to build a factory to compete with 
them. 

In contrast to this, let us consider the farmer’s diffi- 
culty in dealing with his surplus problem :— 

1. Instead of the business being im the hands of a few 
highly-educated captains of industry, it is in the hands of 
millions of independent and often uneducated producers, 

2. They cannot adjust production any day or week as a 
manufacturer can with his machines, but on the contrary, 





POEMS OF NATURE: “A TREE IN THE | 
CITY” 


ERE is an unusual poem by a writer in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review:— 


Courageous runner from some distant wood, 

* Bearing the news of spring’s bright victory! 

So must the proud Phedippides have stood, 
Quivering to tell that Athens was still free. 


Praise to the god that let you reach our walls 

And cry us to the street with your glad voice. 
O, we have waited long for one who calls: 
“Spring stands triumphant on the hills—rejoice!” 


—Lawrence Lee. 
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he World’s News: A Monthly Review 


The Nation Faces the Farm Problem 


when the farmer makes a surplus, it usually is 12 months 
before the situation can be remedied. 


3. Even if the farmer scientifically reduces his acre 
to a point which should mean a normal production, unusually 
favorable seasons may pile up a second surplus on top of 
the first. (Cotton yields, for example, from 1910 to 1926, have 
varied all the way from 1244 pounds per acre im 1921 to 
pounds per acre in 1914.) 


4. Lf prices of farm products go high, the farmer cannot 
say as manufacturers do when their prices are high and 
profits big, “Well, in order to compete with us anybody else 
will have to go to heavy expense to put up a factory, install 
machinery, employ manufacturing experts, set up selling 
agencies, etc.—a long and expensive process.” For in the 
case of the farmer, if ou become high for amy reason, 
anybody, white or black, if he has even one foot out of 
the grave, can give a crop mortgage and get land and credit 
for making a crop. (This is why all talk of the farmer ever 
becoming a real “profiteer’”’ is absurd.) 

Furthermore, whereas in the case of urban labor, the 
individuals are thrown together in mass-contact and 
closely grouped in living quarters, so that training m 
class-consciousness is easy and social pressure to join 
labor organizations effective, the isolation of the 
farmer and the farm home makes it impossible to get 
all farmers in any coéperative marketing association; 
on the contrary, many farmers deliberately prefer to 
sell early and independently, deliberately forcing the 
coéperative to carry any price-maintaining surplus at 
its own expense regardless of the benefits the outside 
farmer thus receives. 


It is this last-named condition, among others, which 
has led to the proposal for an “equalization fee.” Un- 
der this plan, the Federal Farm Board would not only 
advise farmers very positively of the necessity for re- 
ducing acreage in case of a surplus, but would impose 
an equalization fee which would serve as a penalty for 
piling up one surplus on top of another. Even such a 
penalty might fail to work at first, but it is argued 
that after a few experiences, it would prove a far 
greater deterrent to acreage-increase than now exists. 
At the present time, as each cotton crop is planted, the 
bulk of the previous crop has passed wholly out of the 
producers’ hands and they have no interest in what 
happens to this carry-over. With the “equalization 
fee” plan properly enforced, they would know that 
planting a big acreage on top of an existing large carry- 
over would penalize both past and prospective pro- 
duction. ‘ 


A Remedy Can Be Found—When It Is Wanted 


NQUESTIONABLY, the McNary-Haugen Bill 
[ was imperfect in many respects, bafflingly vague 

as regards others, and revolutionary as regards 
the proposed relation of agriculture and other indus- 
tries. But it at least represented a plan of farm relief 
which the agricultural West and agricultural South 
supported, and when the President vetoed that plan 
without exercising his leadership to present and pro- 
mote a definite substitute-plan, he assumed a terrific 
responsibility for continued agricultural depression. 
Mere expressions of benevolent interest in the farmer’s 
welfare do not help him. What he needs is statesman- 
ship that will frankly recognize the difficulties set forth 
in this article and heroically set out to remedy them— 
instead of merely shooting somebody else’s proposed 
remedy full of holes. 


There is an old story that some years ago at a non- 
Volstead banquet of New York millionaires one tipsy 
fellow got up and said that while they were all so rich, 
there were a lot of poor suffering folks in New York 
and they ought not to be forgotten, whereupon some- 
body else rose and proposed that they all “give three 
cheers for the poor”—which was right heartily done. 


The business of giving three cheers for the farmer 
in one breath and in the next breath piously denouncing 
as “impracticable and unconstitutional” every plan for 
his relief that is proposed—this has gone about far 
enough. If there is shrewd statesmanship(?) enough 
in America to give special privileges to industry and 
big business, and get it past the constitution, there 
ought to be enough honest statesmanship to work out 
sumple justice for the farmer and get it inside the con- 
stitution. And it can be done whenever Senate, House, 
and President sincerely want it done. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


DON’T like to see a tree that bears good fruit, out- 
I side the orchard. I think every man 

thoroughly in righteousness, and whose influence 
has been on the side of righteousness, should say so by 
connecting himself with avowedly Christian people. 
Inside the organization, he would have more power 
than while outside it, and more comfort as well— 
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one starting the raising of hogs should “grow” 

mto the business. It is often stated that it is 
easy to get into the hog business, and that is true, but 
it should also be remembered that it is also easy to soon 
get more hogs than one can care 
for properly and more than one 
has feed for. Hogs need and can 
use grazing, and green feed is very 
valuable, but it must be remem- 
bered that they must be fed largely 
on concentrates or grains. Concen- 
trates are always high priced, but 
; when properly handled the hog is 

= an economical user of concen- 
TAIT BUTLER trates. Of the total cost of pro- 
ducing hogs, 70 to 80 per cent is in the cost of feeds. 
This should show anyone that the two most essential 
factors in hog production are economically produced 
feeds and efficient feeding. 

Now, when one gets more hogs on hand than he can 
grow feed for, or has facilities for handling, he quickly 
finds himself in trouble. It is astonishing how quickly 
one can overstock the place with hogs. 


“How many brood sows should I start with?” One 
brood sow if she raises five or six pigs at a litter and two 
litters a year will in a year from breeding furnish five 
or six hogs old enough to slaughter and as many more 
weanling pigs. This merely illustrates how quickly one 
may get into the hog business. One brood sow will 
furnish all the pork needed for a family and when one 
“starts with three or four brood sows” he should re- 
member that in a year's time he is going to have a lot 
of hogs to feed. 


The prices of hogs as well as feeds may change con- 
siderably from the time the brood sows are bought or 
bred to the time the pigs are ready to market. But the 
amount of feed required to produce 100 pounds of 
pork does not vary much. The point, therefore, to be 
considered when deciding the number of brood sows to 
start with is, “How much feed will I have ready for 
them when the pigs arrive and how long will this 
feed last?” 


The hogs produced by the Corn Belt fix the prices 
on the markets where the Southern producer must sell. 
The Southern producer must compete with the Corn 
Belt producers in prices and also in quality. If he 
must buy his feeds largely from his competitors he 
hasn’t much chance to succeed. 


The more economically the Southern producer can 
furnish feeds, the better chance he has to succeed. 
Therefore, no one should start with more hogs than 
he can economically feed, no matter how much he 
knows about the hog business. But there is a double 
reason why one should start with a small number of 
hogs unless he has had experience in handling and 
feeding large numbers. It costs less to learn the busi- 
ness through experience with a few hogs than with a 
large number. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1437, on Swine Production, from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be found of value by anyone inter- 
ested in this subject. With cotton out of favor and 
hog prices still good, there is no ques- 


i ee Progressive Farmer has always advised that 





If You Can't Feed’Em, Don’t Raise "Em 


Whether We Succeed With Hogs Depends Largely on the Feed We Grow at Home 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


for pigs under 100 pounds weight, but the costs are 
likely to be higher, at least with older hogs. 

For pigs under 100 pounds weight we suggest the 
following :-— 


8 parts by weight of corn. 

1 part by weight of tankage. 

1 part by weight of gluten feed or linseed meal, or cot- 
tonseed meal. 


Grazing Green Wheat Not Injurious 
A READER is told that “grazing green wheat is 


injurious to pigs,” and asks the “merits and de- 
green wheat in winter or spring.” 


merits of allowing pigs or hogs to graze on 

This is the same old popular error, which is con- 
stantly coming up. Grazing on green wheat or other 
cereal crops is so far from being injurious that it is 
positively and greatly beneficial to pigs. It insures a 
better growth and development and saves grain feed. 
A sow nursing a litter of very young pigs might have 
her milk flow so stimulated and increased that the in- 
creased supply of milk would disturb the digestion 
of the pigs and injure them, but if the sow is permitted 
to graze green feed only for a short time each day, 
until the pigs get a little older and accustomed to a 
larger supply of milk, they will be greatly benefited by 
the increased flow of milk, which the green grazing 
will furnish. 

Cottonseed Meal in Large Amounts May 

Poison Pigs 

OTTONSEED meal proved distinctly poisonous 

to pigs when fed as the only protein supplement 

to corn in a feeding trial just concluded at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. Pigs fed yellow corn, lin- 
seed meal, and minerals made comparatively good 
gains, but several pigs of other groups fed cottonseed 
meal to the extent of one-fourth and one-fifth of the 
ration died, the remaining pigs making very uneconom- 
ical gains. 

Cottonseed meal is at present the cheapest commercial 
protein concentrate available to the stockman. It un- 
dersells linseed meal by $10 to $15 a ton. Where a pound 
of protein in 34 per cent protein linseed meal at $53 
per ton costs 3.8 cents, and the same amount of protein 
in 60 per cent protein tankage at $80 per ton costs 3.3 
cents, a pound of protein in 43 per cent protein cotton- 
seed meal costs only 2.2 cents. On account of such a 
low price, cottonseed meal is being fed to all kinds of 
stock, more than it has been for years. 

For balancing rations for cattle and sheep, G, Boh- 
stedt, chief of the Animal Industry Department at the 
experiment station, considers cottonseed meal entirely 
harmless, but where it is used exclusively for balancing 
corn in pig rations, as in these experiments, it is apt 
to be poisonous, even though good minerals are fed in 
addition® 

In smaller proportions, as where equal parts tankage 
and cottonseed meal were fed, this cotton product ap- 
parently proved harmless and even beneficial in that 
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the pigs gained fully as well and more cheaply than 
on a corn and tankage ration. 
Buttermilk for Feeding Pigs 

READER asks “the value of buttermilk froma 

creamery for feeding pigs, chickens, and calves,” 

A general rule for determining the value of 

buttermilk is that 100 pounds of buttermilk is worth 
about one-half the value of a bushel of corn. 

Skimmed milk and buttermilk are of about equal 
feeding value, but the value of buttermilk varies more 
than that of skimmed milk, because of the varying 
amounts of water allowed to run into the buttermilk. 
If a bushel of corn is worth $1, then 100 pounds of 
buttermilk may be worth 50 cents. There is no com- 
plete substitute for milk in feeding pigs, and the same 
is probably true with chickens. Buttermilk is not a 
satisfactory feed for young calves; they should have 
fresh, sweet, warm, skimmed milk. 

Tankage is not equal to milk, but it is the best sub- 
stitute for it. With tankage available at, say, $80 a 
ton, $4 a hundred, or 4 cents a pound, 50 cents a hun- 
dred is a high price for buttermilk or skimmed milk, 
except, possibly, for pigs under four months old. On 
the other hand, for feeding purebred stock to be sold 
for breeding purposes, when the best growth is im- 
portant, skimmed or buttermilk may be worth even 
more than 50 cents a hundred pounds. For young pigs 
probably the best results will be obtained by feeding 
three pounds of milk to one pound of corn or other 
similar grains. As the pigs get older, less milk will 
give as good or better results. 


Fish in Pigs’ Menu Produces Good Growth 


ISH meal proved an effective supplement’ to the 

grains in the pigs’ menu in feeding tests con- 

ducted by the Ohio Experiment Station. The 
proteins of this ocean product were found to be even 
more efficient than those of tankage. 

The average daily gain of the pigs fed corn and fish 
meal was 1.63 pounds and of those fed corn and tank- 
age 1.53 pounds. In the three experiments the pigs 
were started at an average weight of 67 pounds and 
continued to 240 pounds. ‘ 

The cost of the supplements for each 100 pounds’ gair 
was 45 cents less for fish meal than for tankage. With 
tankage at $80 a ton, fish meal was worth $96 a ton. 

The difference in growth in favor of fish meal was 
greater at first. After the pigs reached approximately 
115 pounds, the daily gain for fish meal averaged 1.69 
and for tankage 1.64 pounds. 

A large part of the fish meal on the market is made 
from whole menhaden fish, an ocean fish ordinarily re- 
garded as non-edible. The fish are cooked and pressed 
to remove the oil and are then ground into meal. 

This meal, W. L. Robinson, in reporting these ex- 
periments explained, carries a little less protein, about 
the same amount of fat, and a little more mineral 
matter than tankage of the 60 per cent protein grade. 

In addition to its proteins being even more efficient 
than those of tankage, it was found to contain prop- 
erties which aided in the assimilation of minerals and 

the prevention of lameness. 





tion but that more hogs will be raised 
in the South. But hog prices will not 
always remain as high as they are now, 
therefore anyone starting to raise more 
hogs must produce them as econom- 
ically as he can if they are to continue 
satisfactory. Economy of production 
simply means efficiency—hog sense and 
knowledge. The bulletin may be had 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or from Congress- 
men and Senators. 


Suitable Mixture for Feeding Pigs 


“ READER suggests the follow- 


ing feeds and asks us to make a 
pigs: 


suitable mixture for feeding 
(ground), wheat shorts, rice bran, lin- 


f 


corn, corn gluten feed, oats 


As a rule, corn and tankage with 
green grazing will produce the cheapest 
gains on hogs. The other feeds men- 
tioned are excellent, and the ration will 
be improved in variety, and more rapid 
gains will usually be made by the addi- 








BUILDING set bleak on the plain 

by itself, or bare, if you please, on 

the hill’s jutting shelf, that couldn’t 
be home for me. 
haunt me by night and by day, that lone- 
ness, that drabness, that colorless gray, 
with never a flower to see, would rob me 
of sleep and would prey on my soul, would 
steal of my heart, and my hope, and my 
goal, would fill me with drearisome dread. 
One day they would find me in death’s 
silent gloom, and gone, may I hope, where 
the flowers are in bloom—’tis worse to 
be flowerless than dead! 


Flowers and Home—y, sa” rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


aloft on 


with flowers that 


contentment for me—yes, 
plain or the shelf! 


care, 
poor 


thing, the 
That bleakness would 


be dreary for me! 


But, give me 


that building reared out on the plain, or 
that hill in Alaska or Maine, 
I’ve planted myself, 
with blossoms grown thick for the kiss 
of the bee, then that will be home and 
home on the 


I long for the sight of the 
and stock, the dignified grace of the stiff 
hollyhock, the poppy’s loose, devil-may- 
the baby-like face of the pansy, 
sunflower who 
with the pomp of a king, yet nods like a 
monk at his prayer; the candytuft, tim- 
id, the dahlia so bold, the red rose so 
warm, and the zinnias so cold, the daisy 
so friendly and free; the lily so fresh, and 
so girlish and fair, petunifs so gay—yes, 
these all must be there, then life won’t 
There must be the 
touch of the blue and the green, there 
must be the glint of the yellow bright 
sheen, there must be the fire of the red; 
there must be the hint of renewal and 
birth, the sign that a god is at work on 
the earth, that nothing is hopelessly dead! 


For many years fish scrap or meal 
has been manufactured for fertilizer. 
Fish meal from which the oil has been 
pressed may be fed to animals without 
giving their meat a fishy taste. 


a 5 ee | 
Grinding Roughage 


RINDING roughage for dairy 

cattle is of doubtful economic 

value, according to C. C. Hayden, 
head of the dairy department of the 
Ohio Experiment Station. 

It is generally believed that shred- 
ding or cutting corn stover or hay 
causes the cows to eat it more readily 
and to waste less. It would seem that 
grinding should be even better, but 
little experimental work has been done 
to show whether it is profitable. 

The Michigan Station found no eco- 
nomical advantage in grinding alfalfa 
hay. At the Pennsylvania Station 


~ 


larkspur 


struts 


finely ground alfalfa hay proved less 
digestible than the whole hay. A simi- 
lar test is now under way at the Ohio 
Station. 
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Mix 1 pound of cottonseed meal with 4 pounds of 
corn and you have the equivalent of 7 pounds of oats. 


Substitute 1 pound of cottonseed meal for 2 
pounds of bran in your dairy ration and you increase 
the butterfat production. 


“If you are already feeding your horse stover and 
10 pounds of corn, I would rather have 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal than 4 pounds of oats.” (Dr. Tait 
Butler.) 


Leading veterinarians and Experiment Stations 
make the above suggestions for cutting feeding costs. 
They strongly urge farmers to feed this concentrated 
protein to dairy and beef cattle, horses and mules. 


Add cottonseed meal to the daily grain ration and 
make feed go almost twice as far. It contains more 
than twice as much protein as bran, oats and mid- 
dlings. In practical feeding, one bag is worth two 
of the grain concentrates. 


Cottonseed meal whets the animal’s appetites— 
causes them to consume more feed—gain weight 
faster. It supplies the phosphorus that farm animals 
must have. It returns in the value of its manure 85 
per cent of its cost. 


Tested Home-Mixed Rations 


Experts on feeding stock and Experiment Stations 
have worked out tested formulas for feeding cotton- 
seed meal mixed with various grains, grass and hays. 
These give you balanced rations for livestock that 
you can mix at a big saving, and help your stock 
besides. Write us today for TESTED FEED FOR- 
MULAS. 


Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 
bd 910 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 






















ARMERS of northern and western 
Florida are, like farmers of other 
parts of the South, in a quandary as to 
how to meet the present season of off 
prices for most 
crops. They do not 
know just what 
crops to plant nor in 
what quantities for 
best results this year. 
And members of the 
staffs of the Agri- 
cultural Extension 
Service and Experi- 
ment Station who 
have given the mat- 
ter careful consideration in an effort to 
be of help to farmers also are more or 
less in a quandary. One thing they are 
agreed on, however, and that is :— 


This should be ayear of food and feed 
crops on Florida farms. 

It is good policy for farmers of Flor- 
ida and other Southern states to grow 
most of their food and feed crops every 
year, but this year, with rather low prices 
likely to prevail for most money crops, 
it is especially wise for West Florida 
farmers to grow their own food and 
feed supply. When it seems likely that 
less money will be coming in at harvest 
time, it is best to plan so that less money 
will be going out from the farm during 
the year. Experiment station and exten- 
sion workers believe that the following 
suggestions will be of value to West 
Florida farmers this year. 





J. F. COOPER 


1. Every farm should have a gar- 

den, possibly a truck garden, to pro- 
vide food for the family and a surplus 
to sell to neighbors and in the local city 
markets. People in the cities and towns 
must have food, and farmers nearby 
might just as well plan to furnish them 
with it. This market may not always 
be large, but it will usually justify the 
time and expense of growing and mar- 
keting garden crops. In case too many 
vegetables are raised for home use and 
the local market, the surplus can be fed 
to livestock on the farm, such as chick- 
ens, pigs, and cows. 
2. Every farmer should grow feed 
for his own livestock. It is estimated 
that $322,000 worth of feed is purchased 
every year by West Florida farmers. All 
the forage crops, hay and silage needed 
on the farm should be grown on the 
farm this year. Napier grass planted in 
March will mature and be ready for cut- 
ting and feeding green in May, provid- 
ing a quick source of roughage which 
will likely be needed. Napier grass, sor- 
ghum, and corn make good silage crops. 
There are a number of crops which can 
be grown for hay. 


A good pasture will be a grea? help in 
supplying forage for farm animals. 
March is a splendid month for starting 
a pasture. The land should be cleared 
of undergrowth, disked or plowed, and 
sowed to a mixture of lespedeza and 
grasses. Bermuda, carpet grass, and 
bahia grass are good grasses to sow. 
A’ mixture of 10 pounds of carpet grass 
seed, 8 pounds of Dallis grass seed, and 
6 pounds of lespedeza seed is a good 
one for almost any part of the state, and 
can be sowed any month when there is 
sufficient moisture in the soil. The les- 
pedeza may be seeded as late as June, 
the grasses any time. An application of 
100 pounds acid phosphate, 50 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 25 pounds muriate 
of potash per acre, mixed, should be 
found profitable, resulting in a quick 
growth of the grasses. 


3. Early sweet potatoes, which can 
be set in the field not later than around 





the first of April and marketed in July 
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A Food and Feed Crops Year} 


That’s What Florida Farmers Should Make 1927 
By J. F. COOPER 


Agricultural Editor Florida Extension Division 





the earlier the better, might prove to be 
profitable this year. They should be get 
on warm sandy land, and fertilized with 
1,500 pounds per acre of an 8-3-5 fer. 
tilizer. It seems that for farmers tg 
make money off sweet potatoes this year, 
the potatoes must be on the market 
early. There is a strong possibility of 
an unusually large production of sweet 
potatoes, and those reaching the market 
late are apt to find a low price. How- 
ever, sweet potatoes that cannot be sold 
at a profit can be fed to livestock. 


4. Farmers should use fertilizers 
judiciously this year. They should 
study their needs more seriously than 
ever. While it is not wise to stop the 
use of fertilizers altogether, fertilizers 
cost money and those used should be 
used wisely. High-grade fertilizers 
should be used, and in less quantities, 
Some West Florida farmers are already 
planning to use only nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, such as sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda, on their corn. They 
plan to use the one which can be bought 
most cheaply per unit of nitrogen or 
ammonia, and not necessarily the one 
selling for the lowest price per ton. 


5. The outlook for livestock and 
hogs seems good. West Florida farm- 
ers who have hogs this spring and sum- 
mer should make some money on them, 
In fact, taking everything into consider- 
ation, hogs offer the best opportunity of 
any farm product this year. 


Pigs farrowed this spring should be 
well cared for in an effort to save and 
make a hog out of every one. Brood 
sows which are to farrow in April should 
have a good allowance of nutritious feed 


now. Rye, oats, and rape furnish suc- 
culent feed and help stimulate milk 
flow. A few weeks before farrowing 


time, the sows should be fed some shorts, 
Keep a mineral mixture where the sows 
can get it at all times. 


Round worms are a troublesome pest 
of pigs. When the pigs do not grow 
rapidly or make profitable gains on their 
feed, and look sleek and thrifty, the 
chances are they are infested with 
worms. The best way to avoid damage 
by these worms is to prevent the pigs 
from getting the worms in their systems 
until the pigs: have reached the age of 
four months. After this they are not so 
apt to become infested. 

To prevent the pigs getting worms, 
give the sow a good scrubbing all over 
with soap and warm water a few days 
before she is to farrow and just before 
she is put into a clean farrowing pen 
bedded with fresh straw. The pigs are 
farrowed in this clean pen, and after 
they are a few days old and strong 
enough to be moved, they and the sow 
should be hauled (not driven) to a clean 
pasture, preferably a legume pasture, 
which has not had hogs on it since it 
was last cultivated. Keep the pigs on 
this clean pasture until they are at least 
four months old.. After they reach this 
age they are not so subject to worms, 
and may be put on permanent pasture 
and with other hogs. 

6. Beef cattle prices should be fairly 
good during the year, and the prac- 
tice of bringing in good sires of some 
beef breeds to cross with Florida range 
cattle in tick-free territory should be 
continued. A beef animal will sell for 
practically as much when it is from six 
to nine months old as it will when it is 
from three to four years old. From 
two to three years’ feed is saved, the 
risk of losing the animals is reduced, and 
a better beef animal is given to the mar- 
ket in this way. Farmers who have 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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For Bigger and Better Peanuts! 




















Wanted! 


500 Carloads of Peanuts 


During 1927 we will require about 500 car- 
loads of Spanish Peanuts. We will use these 
in the manufacture of TOM’S TOASTED 
PEANUTS. 

There is a certain variety that we like best. 
They are the Jumbo Spanish — sometimes 
termed Large or Improved Spanish Peanuts. 

Are you going to plant Peanuts this year? 
Then why not plant the Jumbo Spanish? 
Plant the kind that will sell at a premium at 
harvest time. 


OFFER NO. 1: 

To encourage the planting of Jumbo Spanish 
Peanuts we agree to buy your 1927 crop and 
pay you $5.00 per ton above prices prevailing 
for Regular Spanish Peanuts when you are 
ready to sell. 

OFFER NO. 2: 

To encourage the planting of any variety of 
Spanish Peanuts will agree to enter into a con- 
tract to buy your 1927 crop of peanuts at the 
following prices :— 

Regular Spanish at $85.00 per ton, and 
Jumbo Spanish at $90.00 per ton 
f.o.b. your shipping point in carload lots. In 
less than carload lots the price will be $5.00 
per ton less for each variety. 


Now, it is probable that your crop of pea- 
nuts will sell for more than $85.00 or $90.00 per 
ton. We are not even recommending that you 
contract your crop at this price. But if you 
prefer to sell now than to take chances on the 
market, then we are ready to contract with 
you on the above basis. 


Under average conditions the Jumbo Spanish 
variety will yield slightly more per acre than 
the Regular Spanish. 

You may be able to purchase some Jumbo 
Spanish seed in you locality. But if you can- 
not, we have a limited amount of seed stock 
which we are selling at 7c per pound f.o.b. 
Columbus. At the same time we are in the 
market for an unlimited amount of this variety 
of seed and offer 7c per pound f.o.b. shipping 
point. These in turn will be sold by us to 
farmers at 7c per pound for planting pur- 
poses only. 

It may be that you already have on hand a 
quantity of Regular Spanish seed that you are 
holding for planting purposes. If so, you should 
be able to sell them at 7c or more per pound. 


TOM’S TOASTED PEANUTS 


Have you eaten TOM’S TOASTED PEA- 
NUTS? They are a triumph of taste! You 
will never know how good Peanuts can be 
made until you have tried a package. 

We know of only one way to make TOM’S 
TOASTED PEANUTS better. That is to use 
Improved Peanuts (Jumbo Spanish) in making 
them. And that’s just why we are handling 
seed peanuts at cost to us and agreeing to 
buy your crop and pay you $5.00 per ton above 
the market for them. 

TOM’S TOASTED PEANUTS are on sale in 
over 29,000 of the South’s best stores. 


| TOM HUSTON PEANUT COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





BETTER PEANUTS NEEDED 


We are going to give away $600.00 in 
cash prizes to farmers who plant Jumbo 
Spanish Peanuts in 1927. By giving these 
prizes we hope to accomplish a definite 
purpose. That purpose is to still further 
improve and build up the Jumbo Spanish 
Peanut. To make the Big Spanish 
BIGGER! That’s our aim. 


HERE ARE THE PRIZES 
FIRST PRIZE—$200.00 in Cash for One 


Pound of Peanuts. The grower who 
sends us one pound of Jumbo Spanish 
Peanuts containing the lowest number 


of pods will receive $200 in cash. 


SECOND PRIZE — $100.00 in Cash for 
Second Best Pound of Jumbo Spanish. 


THIRD PRIZE—$50.00 in Cash for Third 
Best Pound of Jumbo Spanish. 


FOURTH PRIZE — $30.00 in Cash for 
Fourth Best Pound of Jumbo Spanish. 


FIFTH PRIZE—$20.00 in Cash for Fifth 
Best Pound of Jumbo Spanish. 


TWENTY ADDITIONAL CASH PRIZES— 
$10.00 EACH. 


Yes sir, twenty-five cash prizes ranging 
from $10.00 to $200.00 each! This prize 
money will go to enterprising peanut 
growers. These prizes will be awarded for 
the best twenty-five lots of Peanuts, each 
containing one pound of Jumbo Spanish 
Peanuts. The awards will be made in 
order of their merit. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. All contestants must actually grow the 
peanuts entered in the contest. 

2. You must plant at least one acre of 
Jumbo Spanish Peanuts in order to enter the 
contest. 

3. Only one member of your family can 
enter the contest. 

4. Only one lot will be accepted from each 
grower. 

5. All one-pound lots must contain two 
kernels to each, pod—no more or less. 

6. It is NOT necessary to buy your Jumbo 
Spanish Peanut seed from us in order to enter 
the contest. 

7. You must write us and give us notice not 
later than May 15th that you are entering the 
contest. 

8. All one-pound lots must be received by 
the Tom Huston Peanut Company at Colum- 
bus, Georgia, not later than November 30, 1927. 

9, All who enter contest will be written 
on December 10th and given detailed results 
of contest and on the same day checks will 
be forwarded to all prize winners. 








SOME HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Out of a total of twenty-five prizes you 
surely have a good chance to win. 


remember that your chance at winning: 


one of the big prizes is just as good as 
that of any one else. Certainly it is 
worth trying for. 


Here’s some hints that will help you to win. 
Take a bushel or more of Jumbo Spanish seed 
and spread them out. Select a gallon or more 
of the very largest pods. Shell these pods by 
hand and eliminate any undersize kernels that 
you may find. Then take the big, plump ker- 
nels and plant them separately. Put an extra 
amount of fertilizer under them and cultivate 
thoroughly. Do not harvest until well ripened 
and then allow to remain in the stack until 
thoroughly cured. In picking take care to 
keep separate from the rest of your crop. 

After picking from the vines spread out the 
entire lot and pick out several pounds of the 
largest pods. From these select your BEST 
pound and send-it in to compete in our cash 
prize contest. 


ANOTHER GOOD TIP 

And here’s another good tip. After picking 
out one pound for the contest keep the rest of 
your selected seed and plant them yourself 
the following season. Most likely we will 
continue to offer cash prizes from year to year. 
And we hope you will continue to compete for 
these prizes. Anyway, you should by all means 
carefully select ALL your planting seed for 
next year. This plan will enable you to build 
up a strain of Jumbo Spanish Peanuts of the 
highest quality. Such stock will not only bring 
top market prices but can usually be sold for 
seed at a premium. 

This is undoutedly the year to plant Peanuts 
and especially to plant Jumbo Peanuts. The 
present crop is bringing an unusually high 
price and will be exhausted long before the 
new crop is available. Another point in favor 
of planting Peanuts this year is the fact that 
we will probably have very little competition 
from war-torn China which has heretofore sent 
thousands of tons of Peanuts to the United 
States each year. 


GO LIGHT ON COTTON 


Here’s still another reason why you should 
plant Peanuts this year. The price of cotton 
has been, and still is, below the cost of produc- 
tion. Prospects for growing cotton on a profit- 
able basis this year are not bright. Consider 
these facts: In 1924, 13,628,000 bales were pro- 
duced. In 1925, 16,104,000 bales were produced. 
In 1926, the UNPRECEDENTED AMOUNT 
OF 18,619,000 bales were produced, and the 
carry-over from 1926 to 1927 will be 5,362,000 
bales. THIS IS THE HEAVIEST CARRY- 
OVER IN YEARS. Regardless of the probable 
reduction in acreage of cotton planted in 1927, 
you can expect only a medium price. There 
will be NO CARRY-OVER OF PEANUTS. 
You probably will not be able to grow cotton 
profitably this year. There is every reason 
to believe you CAN GROW PEANUTS 
PROFITABLY. 


MUST ACT QUICKLY 


We have only a limited quantity of Jumbo 
Spanish Peanut seed. It will be necessary to 
get your order in immediately unless you can 
purchase these seed in your locality. 
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Three generations 


of American farmers 


have endorsed 


“AA Quality” Fertilizers 


TIME is the great test of 
all things. In the long run 
only good survives. 

“AA Quality” Fertil- 
izers are backed by a first, 
second and third genera- 
tion of consistent, enthusi- 
astic farmers— whose soils 
have been enriched, whose 
crops have been increased, 
whose profits 
have mounted 
into big money. 
“AA Quality” 
Fertilizers have 
“‘made good” in 
thesoil, yearafter 
year, for three 
generations, 





Sixty years of continu- 
ous scientific research and 
manufacturing experience 
have been devoted to mak- 
ing ‘“AA Quality” Fertil- 
izers mean better crops 
and bigger profits. Thou- 
sands of practical tests on 
farms like your own have 
proved their unequaled 
crop - producing 
powers. 

You can de- 
pend upon these 
reliable, time- 
tested crop-pro- 
ducers. Use 
them for all 
crops, 


Manufactured only by 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 2 Rector St., New York 





‘| the soil can hold wa- 


O MAKE the soil ready as it should 
be made for the best growth of what 
we plant is in reality the very foundation 
of everything done later in the making of 
acrop. Poor prepa- 
ration makes poor 
crops and _  eventu- 
ally a poor soil. 

March is now here. 
Millions upon mil- 
lions of acres of land 
that should have 
been plowed last fall 
or in the winter are 
yet unplowed. This 
land will or will not 
make us a living this year. Since we have 
lost the good effects of plowing that 
should have been done in fall or winter, 
it is all the more necessary that we give 
the seedbed special care. This should be 
heavily emphasized, notwithstanding the 
rush of work that we have allowed to pile 
up for the always busy spring planting 
season. 

Many good results from good seed- 
bed preparation might be enumer- 
ated. Here are a 





Preparation Is Half the Cultivation 
And May Be All the Profit 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





The Progressive Fa 


40 to 50 inches per year, it is evident 
that any means by which we can hol@ 
rain water in the soil will give us the 
most profitable returns we can get from 
any work done with the hope of increags- 
ing our acre yields. This is true for the 
simple reason that water supply controls 
our crop yields, no matter what else we 
may do. Good seed, fertilizers and free 
dom from insect and disease injury, are 
all minor crop-producing items wheg 
compared with supplies of water avail 
able when needed by the crop. If we- 
have everything else, but no water, then 
our crops will fail. 


The effectiveness of the work we can 
and should do now for this year’s crops 
will to a great extent depend on past 
treatment, such as terracing (where need- 
ed), deep breaking, destroying all clods 
little and big by making the soil fine, and 
the addition of humus that is now in the 
soil. There is, however, very much that 
can be done now that will increase our 
1927 crop yields and leave the soil 
in better condition for producing in the 
years to come. 

In addition to 





absorbing and hold- 





few of the leading 
ones :— 


of water the soil can 
take up. 

2. It greatly length- 
ens the peried or sea- 


son through which 


3. It reduces the 
time required for cul- 
tivation. 

4. It makes cultiva- 
tion more effective. 


per acre. 


ends. 


5. It permits the 
use of improved im- 
plements that do (a) 
better work, (b) in 


< Di Ghddetene aban A POOR seedbed cuts the profits! 

mously the amount It cuts the profits which should 
come from fertile soil, 
grade fertilizers, from good seed, and 
from good cultivation, It cuts all these 
profits by increasing the cost of cul- 
tivation, by lowering the quality of 
ter. the crop, and by reducing the yield 
Increasing the cost of pro- 
duction and reducing the value of 
the crop is cutting profits at both 
Master preparation is a mas- 
ter factor in master farming. Let us 
heed the teaching in this important 
article by Professor Newman. 


ing increased quan- 
tities of water and 
holding it longer, a 
well prepared seed- 
bed— 

Insures prompt, 
regular and a high- 
er per cent of germ- 
ination, 

Permits the roots 
of the crop to 
spread wide and 
deep seeking water 
and food, 


Doubles the ef- 
fectiveness of cul- 


from high 





less time, and (c) at 





lower cost. 

Dr. F. H. King and others found that 
the average loss of water from an acre of 
cultivated land was 3.12 tons daily less 
than from land not cultivated. This 
means that well cultivated land saves an 
equivalent of 7.9 inches of our annual 
rainfall or about 15 or 20 per cent. This 
saving is made, too, for use when most 
needed, namely, in time of dry weather. 
Is there a more importantlesson in farm- 
ing than this? Heavy yields of crops are 
made only when there is enough water 
in the soil at the times the crop needs it. 

That we may better understand the 
importance and value of holding rain- 
fall in the soil, let’s consider these proved 
facts :— 

1. A plant uses 200 to 400 pounds of 
water for every pound of dry matter 
made in crops such as cotton, corn, small 
grain and the like. 

2. An acre of corn producing 50 bush- 
els weighs 7,200 pounds, counting grain, 
cob, stalk, leaves, and all. To produce 
this, 300 pounds of water is required for 
each pound of dry matter. This brings 
the water used by the crop to the enor- 
mous total of 2,160,000 pounds. Since a 
cubic foot of water weighs 62.3 pounds 
then a rainfall of one inch would add 
5.19 pounds of water to each square foot 
of soil, or 226,176.40 ‘pounds per acre. 
Now if we divide 226,176.40 into 2,160,- 
000 we find that slightly more than 9.5 
inches of rainfall is required to make 50 
bushels of corn per acre. Since our an- 
nual rainfall averages about 45 inches 
in a year, itis evident that there is about 
35.5 inches of the 45 not used by the crop. 
This lost water runs off, evaporates, and 
sinks into the earth beyond the reach of 
the roots of the crop when we do not hold 
it where we want it. 

Since less than 10 inches of rainfall 
will produce 50 bushels of corn to the 





acre and since we annually get between 


tivation, 

Increases the rapidity with which it is 
done, and 

With improved and labor-saving imple- 
ments, re ces its cost by half. 


Maing a \sood sé@edbed for all crops 
we plant this spring will help the soil, 
help our stock, and help us. Here is the 
way to start :— 

1, If the first two inches of the surface of 
the soil is not already as mellow and loos 
as it should be, then disk well before plowing 
This will keep us from plowing under the 
packed, cloddy surface. Disking and firming 
the topsoil before plowing makes mellow soil 
clear down to the bottom of the plowed area 
Disking before breaking also mixes mellowed 
soil with weeds, crop residues, manure, fer: 
tilizer, lime, with all the soil moved by the 
plow. If we plow six inches deep, then disk- 
ing the first three inches of the soil before 
plowing mixes and loosens the top half of 
it and disking or harrowing after plowing 
mellows and loosens the other half. 

2. Plow all the land and plow it all the 
same depth. Leave no balks or skipped places 

3. Lay the plowslice over on edge, turning 
it more than half way over but not downside 
up. We want to mix top and bottom so# 
throughout the plowed depth, but not leavl 
all the “trash”? under the furrow to inter, 
cept the rise of moisture. Nor do we wat’ 


to place all the bottom soil on the surfacl 


where it may dry into clods. 

4. Harrow immediately after breaking. 

5. Harrow as soon after each rain as thi; 
ground is dry enough to be stirred without 
injury. 

6. Remember that soils may be too loose 
and too porous to make a good seedbed and 
that the cultipacker, roller, or drag is as 
serviceable in correcting defects of loose 
soils as the turnplow, disk, and harrows are 
in correcting defects of compacted soils. 

7. Soils that are either too leose or too 
solid or hard are benefited by having organic 
matter added. Harsh soils are mellowed by 
lime. All soils should be well drained and 
never worked when too wet. 

Editor’s Note.—This is one of our “$500 

a Year More” articles. In next week’s 

issue (Dairy Special) the “$500 a Year 

More” article will be written by Dr. Tait 

Butler on The Fundamental Rules for 

Dairy Success 
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Better Quality Brings a Saving 
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Equal to the Saving of Lower Price 


This big Baltimore House of Ward’s 
was built to be near to you, to bring 
closer to you our service of Saving 
and Satisfaction. 


And there is for you a saving on 
everything you need to buy. There 
is a saving in cash every time you use 
your Ward Catalogue, every time you 
take advantage of the thousands of 
bargains it offers. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Make Ward’s Low Prices Possible 


Cash buys cheaper than credit—always. 
But large buying brings still lower prices. 

Ten dozen are bought cheaper than one 
dozen—always. One thousand dozen can 
be contracted for still closer to the actual 
cost of manufacture. 

Buying for You—our eight million 
customers—we buy in the largest quan- 
tities, and we buy for cash. No merchan- 
dising power can buy at lower prices than 
Montgomery Ward & Co., or sell at lower 
prices, without sacrificing quality to make 
a lower price. 


Monts 





_ i 


omery Ward &Co. 


Ward High Quality 
Assures You a Double Saving 


At Ward’s satisfactory quality, the service- 
ability of an article, is considered first. We 
do not deal in merchandise that is skimped 
in quality to make a seemingly low price. 

At Ward’s, Quality is always maintained. 
We do not adulterate, or substitute inferior 
materials. We do not put “ price’”’ ahead of 
your satisfaction. 

At Ward’s we never sacrifice Quality to 
make a low price. ; 


Use Your Catalogue 
For Everything You Need to Buy 


There is a saving of $50 in cash this season 
for you—if you use your Ward Catalogue, 
if you look in your Catalogue to fill every 
need. 

There is for you in this Catalogue a gen- 
uine service of Saving and Satisfaction. 
There is for you at Ward’s big Baltimore 
House a convenience, a time-saving that 
will be a delight to you. m 

So use your Catalogue. Compare prices 
—compare quality! and take full advantage 
of the Saving and Satisfaction that will be 
yours, if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 








The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Fort Worth 
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The Progressive Farm 
Cancelling Europe’s War Debts 7 
How This Policy Would Benefit Farmers and Help Prices 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Editor Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 


























Barrel sawed lengthwise and photographed 
after shooting 30,000 rounds of REMINGTON 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES. Cleaning un- 
necessary. Accuracy unimpaired. 


Barrel sawed lengthwise and photographed 
after shooting 30,000 rounds of ordinary am- 
munition — barrel carefully cleaned every time 
it wasused. Accuracy fell off after 5,000 rounds. 


A MIRACLE CARTRIDGE 
NO MORE RIFLE CLEANING 
—GET THE KLEANBORE HABIT 


ROW away your cleaning rod. Shoot your rifle or 
pistol as much as you like and forget the fear of 
rust. The new REMINGTON KLEANBORE CAR- 
TRIDGES positively prevent rust, corrosion, and pit- 
ting in the bore of rifle or pistol barrels. 


Just clean the barrel once with boiling water, dry it, 
and-then shoot nothing but REMINGTON KLEANBORE 
CARTRIDGES. You will never have to clean the in- 
side again. 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES leave a protective film in 
the bore and prolong the life and accuracy of the 
barrel. They have been exhaustively tried, tested, and 
are approved by the world’s foremost rifle and 
pistol shots. 


Because of the tremendous popularity 
of this marvelous, new ammunition, 
it may be copied. Avoid all imitations. 
Get the real REMINGTON KLEANBORE 
CARTRIDGES in the green box. Your 
dealer has them in .22 short, long, and 
long-rifle. They cost no more than 

ordinarycartridges. Buy sometodayand ics: shotgun shells with 
write us for a circular that tells more thm de came te 
about this remarkable ammunition. Sseaiden °°" “*"* 


about them, 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


Remington 
Development 
Shur Shot Shells 
Sure Safe Speedy 
Moderately-priced smoke- 











LARENCE POE has asked me to 

write on European debt cancella- 
tion and the American farmer. Euro- 
pean governments are now paying the 
United States 
about $200,000,000 
every year and 
within a few years 
will be paying 
much more than 
this. If this money 
were not paid into 
the United States 
Treasury, income 
taxes inthe United 
States would have 
to be somewhat higher. The difference 
would be very slight, however. In fact 
in the case of any ordinary citizen with 
an income of $10,000 a year or less, the 
increase in his income tax payments be- 
cause of European debt cancellation 
would only be about $2 annually. Of 
course I can readily see why men with 
incomes of $100,000 a year or more are 
in favor of seeing European debt settle- 
ments stand as they are. 


What I can’t understand is why so 
many farmers should take the same view 
on this matter as those who pay big in- 
come taxes. I suppose that the farmers 
have the perfectly human view that Eu- 
rope started the war and that as a result 
of the war, farmers incurred heavy debts 
which have caused them serious trouble 
during the past five years. It has been 
hard for the farmers to meet their obli- 
gations arising out of the war and they 
see no reason why Europe should not be 
held just as accountable for her debts as 
they themselves are individually. This is 
a natural feeling but I am afraid that it 
is not going to buy anything for the bulk 
of common people in the United States. 


H. A. WALLACE 


The three classes of people in the 
United States who would be helped great- 
ly by European debt cancellation are: 
(1) the Southern cotton farmer; (2) the 
Western wheat grower, and (3) the Corn 
Belt hog farmer. Over half the cotton 
in the United States is exported, about 
one-fourth of the wheat, and about one- 
fifth of the Federally-inspected pork 
products. Cotton farmers, wheat farm- 
ers, and hog farmers therefore are tre- 
mendously interested in the state of the 
European market. From 1875 to 1914 
Europe had an easy way to buy our sur- 
plus cotton, wheat and pork. In those 
years we owed Europe over $100,000,000 
every year because of the vast sums of 
money we had borrowed just after the 
Civil War to finance the opening up of 
the West. Europe didn’t accept our in- 
terest payments to her in gold but instead 
she took our surplus wheat, pork, and 
cotton. 


If we forgave the European nations 
their debts to the United States govern- 
ment, they would have at least $200,000,- 
000 more every year to buy American 
products, chief among which are cotton, 
wheat, and pork. An increase of $200,- 
000,000 every year in European purchas- 
ing power is not to be sneezed at, espec- 
ially inasmuch as England, who is by far 
our largest customer for surplus wheat, 
pork products, and cotton would have 
her purchasing power increased by at 
least $170,000,000 every year. 

If the purchasing power of Europe 
for our farm produce can be increased 
by $200,000,000, the farmers inside the 
United States will be benefited far more 
than this. In fact it is probable that such 
an increase in European purchasing 
power would increase the annual income 
of American farmers by at least $500,- 
000,000. 

Cancelling the European debts is only 
one of the several possible methods of 





increasing European purchasing power 


for our surplus cotton, wheat, and pork 
Other methods to be considered are a 
lower tariff on European manufactured 
products and some form of export cor. 
poration such as the McNary-Haugey 
bill provides. Of course we can algo 
continue to do what we have been doing 
for the past five year's, namely, lend Ey 
rope several hundred million dollars of 
fresh money every year. This at best, 
however, is a temporary expedient which 
farmers look upon with some suspicion 
for fear that it will get us into imperial. 
istic mixups sooner or later. 

Cancellation of the European debt com. 
bined with a judicious use of a lower tar- 
iff on European-manufactured goods and 
some form of export corporation or eg- 
port debenture should restore to the cot- 
ton farmers of the South, the wheat 
farmers of the West and the hog farmers 
of the Middle West their pre-war pur- 
chasing power. 


The state and federal governments 
which encourage larger production of 
cotton, wheat, and hogs have a positive 
duty to the producers of these products 
to consider such methods as European 
debt cancellation, lower tariffs, and ex- 
port corporations as a means of enabling 
our farmers to meet the post-war rever- 
sal in credit balances. The strongest in- 
dictment which can be made of the pres- 
ent Eastern administration is that it has 
not faced this problem squarely, 
been against European debt cancellation, 
against an export corporation, and against 
a lower tariff. It has not recognized the 
problem of the post-war reversal in credit 
balances and has not offered any remedy 
therefor, but on the contrary has been 
against every remedy suggested by farm 
leaders. ° 

I have not dealt with the sentimental 
side of the European debt situation be- 
cause I have doubted if this would appeal 
much to most farmers. It would seem to 
me that so far as their feelings are con- 
cerned, most farmers are against can- 
celling the European debts and that it is 
only when they consult thejr heads that 
they can see the wisdom of cancellation. 
Nevertheless there is an idealistic side 
to the European debt problem. While 
there are many notable exceptions;it seems 
that the rank and file of the European 
people feel bitter toward us. They feel 
that we are hypocrites, hot-air artists, 
and money grabbers. If we try to col- 
lect the interest on all the debts which 
we now have outstanding in Europe, this 
feeling will increase rather than lessen. 
A feeling of this sort might easily be a 
determining factor in a serious war 40 
or 50 years hence. If cancelling the Eu- 
ropean debts would change this feeling, 
it would be a great triumph for human- 
itarian principles on a grand scale. 

Personally I think that we shall have 
to cancel the greater part of these debts 
eventually whether we want to or not 
and we might as well do it in the near 
future and get some credit for generos- 
ity. However, I can recognize that there 
is plenty of room for differences of opin- 
ion on this phase of the problem. The 
one thing which I feel most certain 
of, however, is that leaving all sentiment 
aside, the cotton, wheat, and hog farm- 
ers would gain greatly from increased 
European purchasing power following 
debt cancellation. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 
series in 1927 discussing national economic 
and political problems facing the farmer. 
Mr. Wallace is editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
one of the leading farm papers in the 
Corn Belt states. 
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careful handling by the transporta- 
tion company can prevent all damage to 
eggs in transit except that caused by 
accidents. 
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7] MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


iS QUGHT Mongrel Tomato Seed.— 
Last year I didn’t buy a standard 
yariety of tomato seeds. When they were 
ready for the market, they were of so 
shapes and sizes that many were 


















. oo Ketable. Also, I didn't tie up the 
sfacturel and the tomatoes lying on the 
ort cor. ground had rotten spots on them. 
-Han és 7 MRS. D. T. G. 
can Bre Cowpeas in Corn.—The greatest 
en doi mistake I made last year was not plant- 
lend Eye ing cowpeas in every row of my 25 acres 
lars of of corn. I planted about six acres of 
at best cowpeas the last of June in the middle 
it which of the corn rows. From these six acres 
uspiciog [ picked 3,600 pounds of peas, which 
mperial- ferned out 40 bushels when threshed. 
The corn averaged about 20 bushels per 
bt com. =e j. L 
wer tar- Didn’t Properly Care for Orchard.— 
ods and ] made a great mistake by not caring 
or eg for my orchard as it should have been, 
the cote and as a result, it has changed from a 
wheat profitable one to a useless piece of 
farmers d, and I am now compelled to buy 
ar pur- fruit for my family. 
Didn’t Rotate for Sweet Potatoes.— 
We planted our sweet potatoes on the 
fon al same land three years in succession. The 
saith , first year we had very fine potatoes, the 
roduedll _next year they were not so good, the | 
ropean third year they were almost a complete 
ad a failure. MRS. TJ. S. 
abling Did Not Plant Early Peanuts.—lf 
rever- we had planted Spanish peanuts early in 
est in- the spring last year they would have fur- 
» pres- nished good feed for some young pigs 
it has * and helped “summer” my hogs in better 
It has condition. Early fattened hogs bring the 
lation, best prices. MRS. J. E. P. 
gainst Failed to Bind Rugs.—I could have 
ed the prolonged the life of my rugs had I 
credit bound them before they began to wear 
=medy and ravel at the edges. This requires 
been only a few minutes, costs but little, and 
farm greatly improves the wearing qualities 
of the material. A READER. 
1ental With Flowers.—I planted my flow- 
n be- ers too late and also mixed the large 
ppeal ones and small ones so that the small 
-m to ones, like carnation, pink, pansy, and 
con- petunias, were crowded out by the larger, 
can- like zinnias and princes’s feather. 
it is ’ A SUSCRIBER’S DAUGHTER. 
that Did Not Provide Gravel for Chick- 
ition, ens in Coop.—One of the worst mis- 
side takes that I ever made was not provid- 
Vhile ing plenty of gravel for my chickens 
Fems when keeping them up in a coop to fat- 
pean ten. Some of them died before I learn- 
feel ed that they must have gravel to grind 
ne their food. F. B. C. 
hich Sows Killed Kids.—One mistake that 
this I made was letting my hogs and goats 
een: Stay in the same pasture. The sows 
ae. ate all the young kids, therefore I have 
40 not increased my number, when I 
Kai would have had a large drove if I had 
ing, kept them separated. R. T. M. 
lan- 
AUNT HET 
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UNION MADE 


Skilled operators under ideal, sanitary condi- 





tions produce work garments that are clean and free 
from contamination. 


A Oe a 








This UNION LABEL identifies Overalls, Trousers, Work 
Shirts, Combination Suits and Play Suits made by free 
labor, in clean, sanitary factories. It is your absolute 
protection -against convict-made garments. Insist on 
seeing the UNION LABEL before you buy. 





SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK—it ex- 
plains the Convict Labor System and the 
terrible conditions surrounding the manu- 
facture of Prison-Made Garments. Send 
for your copy today. 
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I ain’t stingy, but I hate to have com- | 
pany waste a lot of good chicken meat 
10° because they're scared to suck it off the 
a- bone like they do at home.” 
to “It ain’t much romantic to marry a 
vy Widower, but it saves a lot o’ worry to 


| hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


Made Work Garments 


The country is flooded with Work Garments made in prisons by 
convicts working under unspeakable conditions. The health of 
these convicts, many suffering from contagious diseases, is of no 
concern to the contractors who lease this prison labor from the 
Neither are they concerned about your health or the 
health of your children, who may be infected with disease 
through wearing these germ-laden garments. Nor do these'con- 
tractors, who have no business reputation to uphold, care any- 
thing about the quality of their convict garments, so long as they 


Under pressure of severe disciplinary methods prisoners are 
driven to produce quantity—more quantity—and still more 
Under fake and misleading labels, these unsanitary 
garments are dumped into stores and sold to the unsuspecting 
public. Fortunately, however, there is one sure way for you 
to guard against this menace—one sure way for you to pro- 





Prison 





Buy Clean, Long-Wearing 
Garments at the Right Price 


In every locality you can buy Work Garments that 
are clean and free from contamination—garments 
that will give you longest wear—a full measure of 
service and comfort and ‘are worth every cent you 
pay for them. These overalls, trousers, work shirts, 
combination suits and play suits are produced by 
reliable manufacturers employing free labor, work- 
ing under ideal, sanitary conditions. They combine 
quality materials, big, full, comfortable cut and 
skilled workmanship—to give you the utmost in 
quality at the right price. There is no economy in 
buying prison-made garments when you can get 
ttn VALUE in products that are UNION 
D 


LOOK for this. LABEL 


~it is your protection and guarantee 


The UNION LABEL of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America is your protection and guarantee that 
aun yet engroe gprs work i. nation suits 
and play suits you Duy were im sanitary 
plants by free labor. This label on the tisa 
sure way for you to determine real value—and to 
protect your family against contamination and dis- 
a DEMAND to see the Union Label before you 
uy! 


The National Joint Committee on 
Prison Labor 


Unien-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 
and The United Garment Workers of America. 


Chicago, Illinois New York City 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 621 Bible House 





Goa want to show you how 


you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
i drive out the worms, save feed and get 





ere both kages. The is yours—i On 





» have a man that’s already broke in.” 











e extra package ree. e man 
bought 2 packages, them 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to EB. Marshall, Pres, 
242 University Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsia 


Ils Buys Champion 


Se HE Uy 


Incubator Go. sex 10: Racine,Wis. 





BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Valuable horse book 
1-S free, Write for it today. 


just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 


appeared. Horse goodaes ever. Have used 
ine foryears withgrea 


ABSORBINE 


IW. F, YOUNG, inc. 3Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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McCormick=-Deerin 


(PRIMROSE) * 


The Ball-Bearing Machine 


HIS is the wonderful machine that set the pace in ~ 

modernizing the cream separator. From farm to 
farm went the good word about the new efficiency that 
eased the daily work and added to the daily cream 
saving. The demand for the ball-bearing machine — 
McCORMICK-DEERING—grew by leaps and bounds. 
Thousands upon thousands invested in the simpler, 
easier-turning, cleaner-skimming separator. Today these 
thousands are better friends than ever of the durable 


The best test of success and popularity is the testi- 
mony of owners. When you buy a cream separator, 
ask the men and women who use McCormick-Deering 
day in and day out. Satisfy yourself about every point— 
, cleaning, turning, sanitation, lubrication, sim- 
plicity, durability, and service. Go by what they say about 
the ball-bearing machine. 

Made by the Harvester Company. Sold everywhere 
by the McCormick-Deering dealers. You will profit by 
investing in a McCormick-Deering Cream Separator. 


INTERNATIONAL HaRVESTER CoMPANY 
i of America 
606 So. M chigan Ave, Aa 
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Safe Fence 


Means Safe Stock 


Keep all stock safely enclosed with 
Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence. It’s tough, 
springy, long-lived; won’t sag, break, or 
surrender to the weather. Notice the 
Hinge -Joint, which makes Wheeling 
Fence so flexible, yet strong. 

Then, too, it is heavily coated with pure 
zine to give it real protection against 
rust. This super-fence has 36 years ex- 
perience back of it, as well as a big, 
responsible organization. See Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint at your dealer’s. Note its 
full gauge wire, full weight, big value. 
Be sure you get genuine “Wheeling”. 
The Wheeling trade-mark is your guar- 
aatee of satisfaction. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago 

spa: ~~ Riches — 
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ROOFING 


The safe zinc coated roofing for dwel- 
ling, barn, any farm building. Can't 
leak, because ofpatented lap and drain 
channel through which. rain that gets 
under lap drains off. Rain can't get 
under roof itself. Heavily coated with 
pure zinc for ex service. Fire-proof, 
lightning proof. The best that money 
can buy, but economical in years of 
service. 























What Has Gone Before 


HE Bartons, a family of tenant farmers, 
T rented, through an agent who made 
glittering promises, the Jones farm. Actually 
they found the farm run down, the buildings 
| old and dilapidated. Mysterious stories, too, 
were told them of the farm. Nobody had 
lived on the place for three years. Five years 
before stock had begun disappearing and two 
tenant families had been forced to move, 
| “Move or Die” had read an ominous sign on 
| the barn door. 
| But the Bartons did find a brighter side. 
The land was rich and friends and real neigh- 

bors they found in the O’Neals. In County 
| Agent Ross Burton they found an “agent” 
| who was not trying to beat them out of any- 
| thing or sell them anything—bufa man who 
| wanted only to help them -make their farm 
| 
} 
| 





more profitable and farm life more pleasant. 

“Squire” Jones, known as a hard master, was 

won by Bradley Barton’s violin and his tact- 
| fulness, and promised to help in making im- 
provements on the house and farm. 

“Bob” Barton and his parents began to hear 
of a new force in the community into which 
they had moved. Club work was the talk 

| of all the boys and girls. And almost before 
| he realized it, Bob had become a pig club 
| member, had borrowed $100 from the bank to 
pay for a bred gilt, and a few weeks later 
found himself the proud owner of a sow and 
| 10 tiny pigs. 

County Agent Burton wanted Bob in club 
work, too, because he found he could play 
baseball. Bob learned, however, that he was 
to have a rival for the team in Hal Carson, 
a rival sure of himself and with a superioft air 


that kindled an almost instant dislike in 
Bob Barton. The feeling was not improved 
when he found Hal courting Katie O'Neal. 


Ted Baldwin and “Bob,” while cutting posts 
at the back of the farm, fell to wondering 
what was to be found in the dense thicket 
and bluff beyond the woodlot. ‘The dogs fol- 
lowed Bud Perkins’ trail to that bluff and lost 
it there,” said Ted. The two boys found more 
excitement than they had expected. Unmis- 
takable and giant freshly made bear tracks 
mysteriously ended at the base of the cliff. 
The whine of bullets about their heads told 
them clearly to keep away from that vicinity. 
Was the mystery surrounding the farm to be 
solved? 

Greatly to his surprise, ‘Bob’ was elected 
president of their 4-H club, and through the 
efforts of Katie O'Neal! Katie was elected 
secretary. 

Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER IX (Continued) 
Club Work and Play 


OW thoroughly organized, the Pleas- 
ant Ridge unit of the Brown County 
4-H Club set out to play as well as to 
work. Its officers, as an executive com- 
mittee, with the help of Miss Collins and 








the two county agents, began plans for 
organized activities. Bob’s experience as 
a team leader stood him in good stead. 
At the first meeting after his election he 
found the reports of members most in- 
teresting. Garment club workers, dressed 
in the green and white of the club, pre- 
sented an attractive appearance. Parents 
and friends had gathered on the consoli- 
dated school grounds. A picnic dinner 
was spread, and after this was over a 
spirited ball game between the dads and 
their sons was put on. Substituting for 
Father Barton, who declined to play. 
John O’Neal went behind the bat for the 
dads. Ross Burton, watching the boys 
like a hawk, mentally made notes of 
promising material for the county club 
team. With Bob Barton as captain of 
the juniors, the youngsters ran over their 
seniors in a hot five-inning battle 14 to 
4. “Look out for us next time,” warned 
O'Neal rubbing a leg bruised in sliding 
home. “Hadn't played ball for 20 years. 
We old-timers will get you yet.” 

It was a great day. There was an at- 
mosphere of neighborliness and friend- 
ship which took strong 
hold upon Bradley 
Barton. Before the 
gathering broke up, 
Bob's father made a 
little speech. “I can't 
play ball,” went on the 
speaker, “but there’s 
one thing I can play. 
That’s a violin. I’m 
ready to organize and 
teach a 4-H club or- 
chestra made up of 
club members and 
their. folks. All who 
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will join come to our home Satur 
night.” The offer was received with 
rousing cheer, and Bob felt a glow of 
pride. It was great to have one’s folks 
take part in the social life of the young 
people. 


Inset Burton left the school groundy 
with a feeling of great satisfaction 


and a queer sensation that, after all, he 


did not know this young new friend. Oy 
the ball diamond Bob Barton had teeq 
transformed from a quiet, rather diff. 
dent youth to a fighting player, who drove 
his mates to give the last ounce. It had 
mattered little that the pitching againgt 
the boys was weak and ineffective, Bob 
had shown no mercy. “If he'll fight like 
that in a scrub game,” mused Burton, 
“what will he do against Harmon? By 
he lacks a lot of being the finished player 
Hal Carson Hope he can play the 
outfield.” 

When the county group as a whole 
came together for its first good time and 
business meeting, Ross Burton set out 
to pick his team. On the fine diamond of 
the Warford school grounds 30 lads 
came out for the coveted positions. I 
soon was evident that, except for Ted 
Baldwin, shortstop,. who fielded with m- 
canny skill, Carl Mooney, an outfielder, 
and Vance Horton, the old team’s 
pitcher, no member was sure of his place, 
When two nines finally had been selected 
for a trial game, Bob Barton found him- 
self on the second team, while the grace- 
ful, hard-hitting Carson held down first 
for the regulars. There was mockery in 
Carson's eyes as he took his place. “Bald- 
win will captain his team,” Burton an- 
nounced, “and Barton will lead you other 
fellows.” With Burton as umpire the 
fight was on. 

The second team never had a chante. 
While Bob strove and exhorted, Horton 
held the scrubs in the hollow of his hand, 
and a smooth-working infield smothered 
every incipient rally. ~Carson, fielding his 
position in faultless style, crashed out a 
triple to bring in two runs.. His one er- 
ror was on a low throw from the short- 
stop, but Bob also had failed on a similar 
chance. After five innings of play, Bur- 
ton called the game. “Good work,” he 


1S. 


commented. “I think we can show Har- 
mon a thing or two this year. Now 
want to try Barton and Carson in the 


outfield.” Bob heard this announcement 
with a feeling of depression. He knew 
that his work was not as good as Car- 
son’s at first base, and the regular out- 
field had shone in combat. But obedi- 
ently. he took his glove and went out on 
the field. Ten minutes later he was back 
on the sideline. 


“I'M ready to announce the team,” Bur- 
ton said, and the group of chatter- 
ing lads fell silent. “I might say in the 
beginning that neither sentiment nor 
friendship should have anything to do 
with the team’s selection or how it is 
run. By that I mean that what we want 
is a team that will fight for old Brown 
County and any old member or any other 
must not feel badly if he fails to place as 
a regular. There is no surety that those 
on the team now will be there when we 
play Harmon. But the boys I name now 
are regulars unless displaced, and will 
proceed to the election of a captain. Our 
first game will be against Channing High 
next Saturday. Now for the team.” 


It was as Bob had feared. When the 
names were called, but gne player on the 
second team had displaced a first. And 
that player was ‘Shannon Price, left 
fielder, who had shone afield and at bat. 
While the disappointed candidates cheered 
their successful rivals 
the team itself drew 
together and, after 
short _ consultation, 
named Ted Baldwin 
captain. Hal Carson 
had thrown out more 
than a hint that he 
was eligible for the 
honor, but there had 
been mo encourage- 
ment. Applause and 


(Continued on 
page 24) 
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Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











Safe Investments 
OW to make two dollars grow 
where one grew before is the mas- 


ger passion of Americans. The desire | 


for investing is so strong in us that laws 
have to be passed to 


from the “wolves,” 
the “suckers” from 
the “sharks,” so to 
speak. 

The past 10 years 
have proved, espe- 
cially to farmers, 
that all investments, 
even in real estate, 
are very uncertain 
things. Millions of our people have in 
their possession beautifully printed cer- 
tifcates which are now worth about a 
postage stamp per $1,000. 

I know, however, of some kinds of in- 
vestments that are “dead sure” to pro- 
duce good dividends. Here are a few:— 


1. Good Books.—The investment in 
a good book always pays. Where there 





"are good books in a home, the growing 


children will clip intelligent coupons of 
moral and useful knowledge. An in- 
spiring book is next to the voice of God. 

I have seen homes with libraries such 
as this :— 
=—e mail order catalog, 
=—a photograph album, 

—an agricultural report for 1886, 

=—a little book of verse, 

an unused Bible on the table in the back 
parlor. 

Can you expect children to be either 
good or useful without a few of the 
great books of the world? It will pay 
well to invest in a few. 

2. Community Building.—Some peo- 
ple are wise enough to invest time, en- 
ergy, and money in community upbuild- 
ing. Perhaps we have too many com- 


“mittees in modern life, and are in the 


position of the tired woman who looked 
at her baby and sighed, “Poor little girl, 
just to think that you will have to grow 
up and be on a committee!” 

Communities are just as rich in the 
spiritual and intellectual life as the heart 
treasures that are poured into them. 
Someone has estimated that the inspir- 
ational work of each neighborhood is 
done by one-tenth of the people in it. 
We need more investors. 


3. Spiritual Enrichment. — Much is 
being written about the country church. 
There are literally thousands of little 
chapels all over the country, standing 
unused and unpainted at lonely road 
corners. Meantime our crime bills mount 
higher and higher, and our criminals 
grow younger and younger. There is 
but ome reason. People are ceasing to 
invest their prayers, their interest, and 
their money for the spiritual enrichment 
of life. 

City people are more negligent of these 
duties than country residents, so we have 
mere boys and girls going through the 
juvenile courts. We need greatly more 
spiritual investments. 


America needs to hear and heed, be- 
fore it is too late, the great words ut- 
tered by our Lord, “What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” 


It is not too late, if we will all invest! 


FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


OR I was an hungered, and ye gave 

me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took 
Mme in.—Matt. 25 :35. 


Know that the Lord he is God: it is 
he that hath made us, and not we our- 
Selves: we are ‘his people and the sheep 

















protect the “lambs” | 


























THIS IS WHAT ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP i 
MEANS TO THE LIGHT CAR BUYER 








The Whippet is the only light car nationally equipped with 4-wheel 
es. 


The Whippet is the most economical car on the market. 

The Whippet has all the speed you will ever want. 

The Whippet has more leg-room than any other light car. 

The Whippet is the smartest appearing light car. 

The Whippet has established a new National Economy Record, 
averaging 43.28 miles per gallon in a 3,559 mile._coast-to-coast trip. 

The Whippet has standard tread with ample road clearance. 


Now at these remarkable reduced prices, the Whippet is 
more than ever the leader in light car value. 


Touring $625; Roadster $695; Coupe $625; Sedan $725; Landau 
WHIPPET $625 $755, f.o. = factory. Gane and specifications apibdaes to 
COACH change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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| Sf his pasture—Psalm 100:3. 
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manure in the row made. to Pull Stumps 
with a Lindsey Com- 
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your guano bills. Sen : a 
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. LINDSEY & SON |e co. 
Station E, ATLANTA, GA. 




















WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ad- 
Our Advertisements Wri ecb ee wens 2d 
vortions and eomeees goods the ogpaceDer 
says, saw your ve. tisement in 
Guaranteed Reliable gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price icle 
purchased (mot to exceed an aggregate of $1 on amy one 
advertiser), if such loss results from ay fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. ¢ cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, ‘March 14.—Do not allow 
the family to despise the humble 
family prune asa breakfast fruit. Prunes 
are rich in iron and they are also a good 
source of calcium 
and phosphorus. All 
three of these min- 
erals the body needs 
regularly and _ in 
generous quantities. 
Soak them 48 hours 
and boil three min- 
utes with no sugar. 
Tuesday, March 15. 
—Have you sent for 
your copy of Our 
Babies, The Progressive Farmer's new 
baby bulletin? It gives the latest and 
best information concerning babies and 
mothers but costs only 10 cents and 
postage to our subscribers. If you have 
a baby in your home write for it today 
before the supply is exhausted. The or- 
ders are coming in very rapidly. 

Wednesday, March 16.—Are_ the 
screens all in order so that the first fly 
of the season will not be able to gain 
admittance ? 

Thursday, March 17.—St. Patrick’s 
Day. For a simple green sandwich fill- 
ing add finely chopped parsley to butter 
that has been creamed to the proper 
consistency to spread on the bread. 

Friday, March 18.—Says a famous 
expert: “Growing girls need plenty of 
plain, nourishing food, and the best way 
for them to make their bodies trim and 
well proportioned is to take enough out- 
door exercise. Going without breakfast 
will upset the digestion but do little to 
a thick ankle.” 

Saturday, March 19.—Water tumblers 
or goblets of colored glass add a delight- 
ful note of gaiety to the dinner table. 
They may be bought at surprisingly 
small cost in some of the large shops. 
‘Sunday, March 20.—There is no flat- 
tery so pure, and so powerful, as to lis- 
ten attentively to others. 





Replenish the Jam Closet 


RS. DAVIS surveyed her pantry 

shelves with dismay. It was only 

the middle of March and the family had 
eaten the last jar of jam. 

“It will be another month before we 

have fresh fruit from the garden,” she 


observed to her daughter. “Whatever 
shall we do?” 
“Make some more jam,” answered 


that young lady. “In our home economics 
class we learned to make all sorts of de- 
licious sweets from dried fruits. When 
we can get the liquid pectin that is used 
so much now, it does not matter whether 
the fruits have any pectin in them or not. 
Let’s buy dried prunes, apricots, and 
raisins this afternoon when we go to 
town.” 


“But ordinary recipes will not serve 
for these dried fruits and added pectin, 
will they?” objected her mother. 


“No, they won't, Mother,” replied 
Ruth. “But there are recipes that have 
been worked out by experts that my 
home economics teacher gave to the class. 
I. have some of them’ copied in my note- 
book. She told us that we must be very, 
very careful to use level measurements 
#and accurate measuring utensils, You 
see, these recipes have been prepared so 
carefully: and are so exact that hit and 
miss measurement spoils the whole lot 
of jam. We tried it in cooking class. 
The accurately measured one was per- 
fect—the other, well, it didn’t make you 
Want any more.” 


“It all sounds very difficult,” said Mrs. 
Davis. 

“Difficult! Oh, no. It’s very simple. 
The liquid pectin makes long boiling un- 
necessary, the dried fruits do away with 
peeling and pitting, the careful recipes 
eliminate guesswork. Winter preserves 
are easier to make than summer ones, 
and they certainly are as good. Just 
wait until Daddy tries some prune jam 
on a slice of toasted raisin bread.” 


Dried Apricot Jam.—Four cups prepared 
fruit, 7 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. 

Add 3 cups water to % pound apricots and 
let stand 4 hours or overnight. Then simmer 
% hour with cover on pan. Pour off juice 
into bowl and crush fruit thoroughly with 
masher or put through grinder. Mix juice 
with crushed fruit and measure 4 cups into 
kettle, adding water if necessary to fill fourth 
cup. Bring to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard for 1 minute. Remove from fire and stir 
in pectin. Skim, pour quickly, and seal hot. 
Dried apricot jam requires a week to come 
to a full set. For a quick, hard set use 


1 cup more sugar. 


Dried Apricot and Pineapple Jam.—Four cups 
prepared 
pectin. 


fruit, 7 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid 
Add 2 cups water to % pound dried 
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bury our noses in our plates a little ear- 
lier or a little later?” 

“Now, aren’t you a funny woman?” 
laughed Mr. Jones. “What do you sug- 
gest doing about it?” 

“I know what I'd like to do,” she de- 
clared. “I'd like to have my dining 
room on the roof of the house, a giass 
room it would be with awnings to pro- 
tect from the sun and with a wonderful 
view in all directions. Then we could 
enjoy the wonders of earth and sky 
while we ate.” 

“Since we can’t do that, what do you 
suggest?” said Mr. Jones, becoming in- 
terested. 

“What do you think of tearing out one 
side of our dining room as soon as you 
and the boys get the money and leisure 
and putting in as much glass as you 
can. We will want vines and awnings 
in the summer, but vines cost nothing, 
and it is possible to get awnings very 
cheaply now.” 

“That’s good for light by daytime,” 








—Photo by U. 8S. D. A. 


SERVE APRICOT AND PINEAPPLE JAM WITH COTTAGE CHEESE AND TOAST FOR 


SUPPER 


apricots and let stand 4 hours or overnight. 
Then simmer % hour with cover on pan. 
Pour off juice into bowl and crush fruit 
thoroughly with masher or put through 
grinder. Mix juice with fruit and measure. 
Add enough crushed or grated pineapple 
(canned or fresh) to make 4 cups mixed fruit. 
Add sugar and mix. Stir constantly before 
and while boiling. Bring to a full rolling 
boil and boil hard for 1 minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in pectin. Skim, pour quickly, 
and seal hot. 

Prune Jam.—Four cups prepared fruit, 7 
cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. Add 2% cups 
water to 1 pound pruhes and let stand over- 
night. Simmer % hour with cover on pan. 
Pit atid crush cooked fruit. Add juice 1 lemon 
and grated rind % lemon. Measure and use 
4 cups prepared fruit and juice. Add sugar 
and mix well. Bring to a full rolling boil 
and boil 1 minute. Remove from fire. Stir 
in liquid pectin. Pour into clean glasses and 
while hot. 


seal 
Raisin Jam.—Four cups prepared fruit, 6 
cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. Add 3 cups 


water to 15 ounces puffed raisins. Allow to 
stand 4 hours or overnight. Simmer % hour 
in covered pan. Crush cooked fruit. Add 
juice 1 lemon and rind % lemon. Measure 
and use 4 cups prepared fruit. Add sugar. 
Mix well and bring to full rolling boil. Boil 
1 minute. Remove from fire. Stir in pectin. 
Pour into clean glasses and seal while hot. 


TONIGHT 


said the husband, “but what about light 
at night time? I'll get in ahead of you 
and suggest that we put good lights in 
the dining room. What lights do you 
think we should have?” 

“I know what I think should be in 
every dining room,” said his wife 
thoughtfully. “A good shaded light over 
the dining table, a small one at each end 
of the mantel, and a portable one, so 
that if I so wish I can move it over and 
adjust it so that it will shine directly 
on the roast or centerpiece or anything 
I want.” 


“That’s fine,” said Mr. Jones, “because 
the children use the dining table so often 
to study on and a portable light would 
be used a great deal.” 


“IT am going to watch the advertise- 
ments,” said Mrs. Jones, “and we'll see 
some pictures of equipment that will be 
just what we want.” 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLK 














OUR HOMES 


Lighting the Dining Room 


“WE ARE eating at the very finest 
part of the day—just when we 
should be outdoors,” said Mrs. Jones to 
her husband, as they sat at their cozy 
table the other evening. 

“How’s that?” asked Mr. Jones. 

“Well,” she asked, “aren’t we sitting 
here now at sunset just when it would 
be glorious to go out for a drive? Isn’t 
all nature displaying its wonders of col- 
ors. for us, and couldn’t. we just as well 











Favors for Parties 


“¥ HAVEN'T the strength to work in 
the garden or care for poultry and 
I’m not very fond of sewing,” said Miss 
Dean. “I just couldn’t seem to think 
of a way to earn some extra money 
until one day a friend asked me to help 
her make some crepe paper favors for a 
party. We made lovely long stemmed 
roses and little flower cups to hold the 
salted nuts. 
“*These would have cost me several 


dollars to buy but only a few cents to 
make,’ my. friend remarked when we 











were surveying our finished work with 


pride. 

“That gave me an idea. I sent for 
the directions for making all sorts of 
paper flowers, favors, and table decorg- 
tions. These are issued by the many. 
facturers of crepe paper and are wonder. 
fully easy to follow. I invested a few 
dollars in rolls of crepe and tissue paper 
in different colors and set to work. 

“I did not try to sell any favors untif 
I had learned to make them very, very 
neatly. When I had an attractive ag- 
sortment I took them to town to the 
curb market and to the woman’s ex- 
change. 

“Soon I had all the orders I could fill, 


I try to be original—you know hostesses _ 


always want something new. And I try 
to be timely. Right now I am busy with 
all sorts of bunnies and chicks for Easter 
parties. 
St. Patrick’s Day. See, these little Irish 
dolls all dressed in crepe paper cloaks 
and bonnets are going to grace the table 
at a big city dinner party. And these 
little shamrock candy baskets are for a 
club women’s luncheon. 

“Oh, I love the work,” she declared 
smilingly. “Of course deft fingers and 
an eye for color help but I think almost 
anyone could learn to do it.” 


Editor’s Note.—We shall be glad to give 
address of the firm that publishes the di- 
rections mentioned by Miss Dean, to any- 
one asking for it. 


SPOTLESS DAY 
The Care of the Washing Machine 


HE use of an electric washer saves 

time, saves precious human strength, 
and saves clothes. There is no magic 
in an electric washing machine. If given 
a fair chance, it will return good results. 
So learn to care for yours and give it 
the attention it deserves. 

Oiling—Many of the machines now 
on the market have some of the working 
parts packed in grease; these need atten- 
tion but seldom. However, it is highly 
important that the oiling needs of the 
machine be thoroughly understood, and 
that the oiling be properly done; this 
includes knowing where to oil, when and 
how much to oil, and what kind of oil 
to use. Ask your dealer when you buy 
the machine and study the directions that 
come with it. 

Starting and Stopping.—As with an 
automobile, the motor should first be 
started and then the machine thrown into 
gear. In stopping, the machine should 
be thrown out of gear and then the 
motor stopped. It should be possible to 
throw the machine into gear smoothly. 

Cleaning.—Any tub should be well 
rinsed after the washing is finished. 
Soap and water or kerosene may be 
used, if needed. With a cylinder ma- 
chine, the cylinder should be removed 
if this seems necessary in order to clean 
the tub thoroughly; however, this may 
not be necessary each time. A machine 
with a wooden tub or cylinder must be 
thoroughly aired, following use; other- 
wise it becomes musty and insanitary. 
It is well to leave this kind of machine 
at least partly open between wash days. 
Wiping a metal tub dry will keep it 
brighter. 

Loading Capacity.—The water should 
never come above the water level indi- 
cated on the side of the tub; nor can 
good results be expected if the machine 
is overloaded. Find out the logical ca- 
pacity of your machine, and do not go 
beyond this. . 

Wringer Rolls—Clean the wringer 
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I have finished my things for a 
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= Compare a Radiola 20 


rength, 








magic 
i given 


=] with any competitor-at any price 


highly OMPARE it in quality of musical re- And on far stations, two verniers addsharp Will it stand up under daily use without 
¥ bes C production! Tune in, yourself, and accuracy to distance tuning. servicing and tinkering? The Radiola 20 
oat ; —with all the skill of RCA, General Elec- 

And look into its reputation for dependa- 5° ang Westinghouse behind it, has proved 


; this listen! Test itastheexperts do. . . listen 
ae at least ten minutes to the Radiola 20, with | |. 
bility! Ifthere’s one thingabout radiothat . 
its sturdy quality. It is no experiment— . 


is most important for the farmer, it is that. . 
sheinteste P , : put thoroughly tried, tested and perfected. i 
Will his set work every time he tunes in? 


of oil 


u re ; an RCA Loudspeaker 100. Then switch to 
s that ' é ‘ 

; another set, and your ear—trained to the 
th an : clearer music—shows up the difference in 
st be 5 9 
1 into an instant! Radiola 20 has challenged any 


hould : ° q : 
he competitor, regardless of price, to thiscom 
le to parison of tone. And thousands of tests 


ily. : 
: have proved it finer. 


What a big place in the farmer’s day this 
Radiola fills! It brings in the weather and 
market reports so clearly—and the help- 
ful lectures from the agricultural colleges. 
There are talks, lectures, news and stories 
for Mother and the children. Fun and en- 
tertainment every evening. The best dance 
music. And the world’s finest singers and 
musicians. And with broadcasting getting 
better and better, the Radiola 20 is replac- 
ing thousands of other sets—to match the 
Radiola 20, with Radiotrons, . . $115 finer programs with finer reception! 
RCA Loudspeaker 100, . . « . $35 
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PEACE and contentment, I say, are 


not a matter of how much money 
you have accumulated. They come 
with a clear conscience, good health, 
and the right companionship. No 
comrades mean more to me today 
than my trusty pipe and good old 
Prince Albert. 


I start the day with a pipe in my 
mouth and a song in my heart. It 
has been like that for a good many 
years now. Before I settled upon 
Prince Albert as the one and only 
tobacco for me, I had “played 
around,” as you young fellows say, 
with many brands. 


_ PRINGE ALB 





I think it was the rich, rare fra- 
grance of P. A. in the tidy red tin 
that spurred me to try a load of it in 
my pipe. I found the taste more 
than matched that wonderful aroma. 
It was cool. It was sweet. It was 
mild . . . mild, yet completely and 
delightfully satisfying. 

Perhaps a leaf from my book of 
experience will set you on the road 
to peace and contentment. I tell 
you, in all seriousness, that you don’t 
know ... you simply can’t know, 
how much your pipe can mean to 
you until you have filled it with 
Prince Albert! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


. Reynolds Tobacco 
inston-Salem, N. C, 





At peace 
with 
the world 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job 


| 


takes you—these “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots will 


\Vv 


keep you dry-shod and comfortable. And they 
are as husky as they look! 


Farm 
tested-:- 


This“U.S? Blue Ribbon Boot 


ss” 


Stretches five times 
its length! 


If you cut a strip of rubber froma 
“‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boot or over- 
shoe—you’d find it would stretch 
more than 5 times its length! This 
rubber stays flexible and water- 
proof—long after ordinary rubber 


would crack or break 






















““U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Boots 


come in red or black — sturdy 
gray soles—knee to hip lengths 


stands the hardest wear. . 


7 


OE i 
6 75 YEARS of experience 


in boot-making by the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the world— 
that goes into every ‘‘U.S.”’ Blue 
Ribbon boot. This boot is built to 
stand every farm test. 


It’s just as husky as it looks— 
extra strong, every inch of it. You 
can’t kick through that thick, over- 
size sole—it’s as tough as the tread 
of a tire. 


And the uppers — they are made 
of the finest rubber —rubber so 
elastic that you can stretch a strip 
of it more than five times its own 
length! No wonder, where inferior 
rubber splits and cracks, ‘‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon boots stand up! 


99 Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS - 


And at every vital point where 
wear is hardest, from 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of tough rubber and 
fabric are anchored in behind 
that strong surface—to give 
extra strength. Only ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue 
Ribbon boots and overshoes have 
so many! 
td 7 + 


We know you will like the plus 
farm value in ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. 

Every pair is built by master 
workmen—and built right. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Geta pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


The *‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your 
shoes. Its smooth rubber 
surface washes clean like 
a boot. Made either red 
or black— 4 or 5 buckles 
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XCLUSIVE DESIGNS, brand-new ideas 
E of coloring and pattern—the new 

Armstrong Rugs instantly appeal 
to your love of the beautiful when you 
see them in home or store! Picture a 
daringly colorful border enclosing a 
two-toned field of small- figured carpet 
pattern—a rug that will ‘‘fit in’’ with 
the furnishings of ‘most any room. 


Picture, too, a rug of Armstrong’s 
Jaspé Linoleum in rippling soft- 
toned gray, green, blue, or brown, 
with a decorative border of unit 
design . . . nothing prettier has 
ever been created in a smooth-sur- 
face rug. These fascinating rugs 
you will find in the stores if you 
make sure to ask for the new Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rugs. 


You can hardly believe that rugs 
so unusually handsome can be so 
inexpensive. They are genuine 
Armstrong's Cork Linoleum with 
the burlap back...no other 
smooth-surface rugs offer so much 





These lovely new patterns come only in the 
New Armstrong Rugs! 


Soft and flexible, an Armstrong's 
Linoleum Rug can be rolled and moved 
from place to place. Its sturdy burlap 
back keeps it whole and gives it longer 

life. When you buy 
a smooth-surface 
rug, see that it 





In the large illustration: Pattern 
PP sc 809. 
bove: Jaspé Pattern No. 715. 


in texture, beauty, wearing quality. Right: Porura No 3t. 


| Armstrong’ Linoleum Rugs | 


they wear and 


Look for the CIRCLEA 


is real linoleum—resilient, quiet, springy 
to the tread, and long-lasting. A rug of 
Armstrong's Cork Linoleum will wear 
and wear and wear! 


You will know the genuine Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rug by the Circle A 
trade-mark on the burlap back. These 

Armstrong Rugs come in the larger 
room sizes, 12 ft. by 15 ft. and 12 
ft. by 12 ft., as well as in the usual 
smaller room sizes. 


**RuGs oF Practica Beauty’ 


This booklet, printed in full 
colors, showing a fascinating 
array of these new rugs, will help 
you select the new pattern that 
will just fit your room. It is free. 
Send for it. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Divi- 
sion, 1013 Jackson Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 
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trade mark on the burlap back 
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warm, soapy water. 
Nhe released on wringer rolls when they 
are not in use. 


7 | DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
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le. Kerosene may be used, but since 
softens the rubber, the rolls should 
Pimmediately be thoroughly rinsed with 
The tension should 








Concerning Kitchen Cutlery 
OTHER, do you know where I left 


my gloves?” Mr. Grayson inquir- 


_ ed, coming into the kitchen. 


“No, I don’t,” his wife answeréd 
curtly, without looking up from her at- 
tempts to slice a ham. 


“Why, horiey, what’s the matter? Are 


® you sick?” asked Dad in alarm. 


“It’s this knife,” confessed Mrs. Gray- 
son. “It’s so dull that all it does is to 
sharpen the edge of my temper.” 


“Let me see it,” said Dad. “Now, 
why didn’t I ever notice that it’s a poor 
cheap thing? Haven’t you a better one?” 

“No, dear, I haven't,” she answered, 
her usual good nature restored by his 
interest. “It’s always seemed an ex- 
travagance to buy new knives while the 
old ones could be made to serve.” 


“Good tools are never an extrava- 
gance,” observed Dad wisely. “Let’s 
consider what knives you need and we'll 
buy them as we can afford them.” 


“Here’s a list I cut out of a magazine,” 
said Mother, reaching into the table 
drawer. “I'll read it to you:— 


“Have a good supply and assortment 
of knives to fill the different needs in the 
kitchen. Two good paring knives, one 
smaller than the other, a case knife, and 
a larger knife for general purposes, with 
a pointed edge, and carving knives both 
flexible and rigid, are needed. 

“For hot or raw meats, one needs a 
stiff knife which is especially pointed for 
cutting around bones. A slicing knife 
is especially adapted for cold cuts of 
meat, or for bread and cake, having a 


long, flexible blade. For fresh cake, 
meat loaf, or a baked fish the broad 
spatula is the best tool. 

‘‘For scraping around the inside of 
bowls, the long narrow spatula is in- 
valuable. A popular bread knife is the 
long broad one with notched edges. 
There is a knack in sawing fresh bread 
or cake, just as it requires skill and prac- 
tice to carve meat or fowl properly.’ ” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Dad as she finished 
reading. “And I’m going to make it my 
special business to keep them all sharp. 
Does your article offer any suggestions ?” 


“Yes, these,” . said Mrs. Grayson: 
“*The correct way to sharpen a knife is 
to hold the steel or whetstone firmly 
in the left hand; then, holding the knife 
at a slight angle to the steel, start at the 
top of the steel and draw the blade down 
from the handle to the point. Alternate 
the stroke, first on the top of ‘the steel 
and then underneath.’” 

“No more dull knives in this family, 
my dear,” declared Dad. 


| THE VANITY BOX 


Frivolous Touches 


HE girl of whom people say, “She 

knows how fo get herself up,” is us- 
ually the one who appreciates the value 
of frivolous touches to her costume and 
knows how to make use of them. For 
instance, there is a craze for wearing a 
tiny bunch or one large flower of shell, 
wool, silk, or any attractive material. If 
she has blue eyes, she’ll manage to have 
a bunch of forget-me-nots or cornflow- 
ers or something a shade bluer than her 
eyes on the shoulder of her party frock 
or the lapel of her coat. If she has 
brown eyes, she'll manage something in 
yellow and brown—even though Nature 
doesn’t grow fresh brown flowers. If 
she is sallow and pale, she’ll get a vivid 
spot of color into those bouquets, which 
will lend warmth and gayety to her face. 




















i Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Our Pattern 


2975 

















2803—Sleeveless Frock.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 1% yards of 54-inch material 
with 4 yards of binding. 


2741—For the Smart Matron.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4% inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch” material 
with 1% yards of 20-inch contrasting. 

2968—Suitable for Stout Figures.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

297S—Practical Dress.—The pattern cuts 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 





Department 


in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 


2786—Dainty Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 


2190—Play and Sunday Frock.—The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material. 


2759—Child’s Combination.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1 yard of %-inch ma- 
terial. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer, It contains embroidery designs 


and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 


15 cents for your copy. 


Address Pattern 
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Protect your baby chicks from this month’s 

uncertain weather—insure thelife of every 

fluffy little bird—enjoy the profit and sat- 
isfaction of saving your hatches 


You can’t control the weather, but when you 
feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter in March the little 
chicks respond to it as they do to sunshine and 
June weather. For Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter is the 
feed that ‘‘works like sunshine.”’ It contains Cod 
Liver Oil, so that bone-weakness is eliminated. 


And it also contains Cod Liver Meal—that 
marvelous substance that helps the nourishing 
oatmeal and other ingredients put their good- 
ness right into the blood, flesh, and frame of the 
baby chick. 


Cod Liver Oil gives the chicks a plentiful sup- 
ply of the vitamins that prevent rickets, soft 
bones, toe-picking and other destructive troubles. 


And oatmeal, the base of this “‘sunshine ration,” 
is especially good for chicks. It is soft, and easily 
digested by the chick’s tender digestive organs. To 
the oatmeal are added minerals, proteins, and other 
ingredients to form a complete, balanced feed. 
Chicks started on Ful-O-Pep can be raised into 
profit-making poultry—heavy layers, vigorous 
cockerels, or prime early market fowl. 


It’s easy to feed Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter ; buy 
it from the dealer near you who handles Quaker 
Feeds. He has Ful-O-Pep Fine Chick Feed, too. 


Send for your FREE copy of the 1927 Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry Book. The 10th annual edition is ready, 
and it’s just full of valuable information. Fill 
out the coupon, mail it today. 









Quaker 
POR yee i 
ae ig 16% 20% 2% ~~ 
Quaker Quaker 
Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Meal Horse Feed 









The Quaker.Qats @mpany \ a? 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
~ THE Sects 3 
1600 Railway Exchange Building, Dept. 32 , Chicago, Ill. 


Send me, without charge, id, a copy of your 
Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book. i 0 KAN ~ 
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GOV. WALKER’S MESSAGE TO GEORGIA CLUB MEMBERS 


| AM delighted to know that through the efforts of the agents of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture 291,024 boys and girls have taken part in club 
activities during the past 15 years and have created $11,985,200 worth of new 
wealth. This represents a huge sum but is not to be compared to the many valu- 
able lessons learned in the meantime. It is in most cases the only vocational 
training these boys and girls will ever get and, to my mind, vocational training 
in agriculture and home economics is the crying need of our people at this time. 

I note with pride also that a club boy, W. M. Penn of Thomaston, and a 
club girl, Lillian Knowlton of Americus, were selected last year to represent 
the youth of this great state at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition for having 
done most to help their communities function in an acceptable manner. May 
your numbers increase until every rural boy and girl avail themselves of 


the opportunities furnished through organized club work. 


Governor. 


Such clean, quick, intense 
heat for cooking/ 


What a real joy'it is to have a cake turn out just 
right—evenly browned all — oat gy poe 
baked uniformly through through. A re 
source of pride and satisfaction for yourself. 
That’s why so many thousands of women are glad 
they chose the Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove. It 
never fails to and maintain the uni 
heat so necessary for baking and roasting or the 
quick, intense heat for frying, boiling or toasting. 
The hot, clean, blue flame of the Nesco spreads 
over the bottom of the utensil with no soot, 
smoke or odor. You get city gas cooking effi- 
ciency with oil stove economy. 

Ask your Nesco dealer to show you thelatestmodels. Send 
for our booklet, which shows many sizes and models, 
Nationat Ename.ine & Stamptnc Co. Inc. 
Executive Offices: 425 E. Water Sm, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Factories and Branches: Difwanhen Chicago, Granite 


Cir. lil, St. Louis, New Orleans, w York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore. e Licensed Canadian 








outer tail feathers as he rises to fly. 
Sometimes if you don’t get too close 
he’ll run along in the grass in front of 
you, dodging in and out of the bunches 
as if he’d like to play hide-and-seek. 
With the exception of his white tail 
feathers, he looks very much like all our 
other “grass birds,” a brownish and 
grayish streaked or barred, lighter un- 
derneath. 


A Talk With Uncle P.F. 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 


Many of you during the last few 
months have said that you would like to 


Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 








Nesco 

weave Wick of wire cored 
woven asbestos selvage 
edged fabric. Nop- 
Fn aah «Aa Sid 


National Enameling & 
425 E. Water St., 


Send me your free book- 


Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


Ee. 


Kerosene 
COOK STOVE . 
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lets,“ Everyday 
The Wonderland of 
Delicious Foods” and 


“What Women Say”. 











Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
lar Price $2.58 
Woman’s World 


Our Special Price 
McCall’s $ 4.7 
The Progressive Farmer | 


The Progressive Farmer 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Buy now while own. 
Prompt shipments. Factory to you. 
anna guaranteed. WE PAY 


REL ° 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana. You, too, can 
save. Don’t delay, write for our new FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 





T YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 


F 


“Don’t risk wood shingles,”’ says 
Mr. J. P. Artley. “‘Sparkm set 
fire to my wood shingle Roof. My 
and I lost all I had > 
a 9 “Everwear’ ee WRITE Fi 
“Just the Roofing I have FREE 
been for.” You 
say Wi you see 
fing—then you will un- 
it has such a reputation for 

for sample. 
We sell DIRECT FROM OUR 
BIG ROOFING FACTORY— 
——ees TO YOU. So our- roofing eosts 
uu less than most wood shingles. Send for 
today—and see the NEW LOCK 
ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS 
COVERED. 


will 
Roo 





OM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SEND FOR JOUR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
FREE BOOK j2!! about Roofing and ‘Siding and 


gives valuable building information. 


Write today for your free copy. 


We _ have just about enough 
roofing to fill orders, at our 
special cut prices, for the next 


pa ot BF a to raise our prices. 


today t] 
and special.cut prices. 
Factory price. Get r Santend fireproof 

‘ory price. guaranteed, proof ree 
direct the factory, =" 
Keep in your own pocket 
would get. Addr 


Savannah Fe nee & Roofing Co. 


samples—roofing hook 
We sell you one square 
same low wholesale 


profits others 
ess 


Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 
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correspond with other Progressive Far- 
mer boys and girls, and we have printed 
your name on the young folks’ page. 
Now some have written that they couldn't 
answer the letters. So we want to leave 
just this word with you: Don’t ask 
other boys and girls to write you unless 
you expect to answer every letter, at 
least to send a postcard. Common cour- 
tesy requires that you do that much. If 
you are afraid of getting too many let- 
ters, better write to those whose names 
are printed, rather than to send in your 
own. 

And girls, the boys on our Lone Scout 
Correspondence Roll want to hear from 
brother scouts and not from the young 
ladies. Sincerely Yours, 

UNCLE PF. 


P. S.—Next week is Lone Scout week. 


You Can Identify Him Best as He 
Starts to Fly 


OVER of fields where the late grass 
got a good start before frost, the 
vesper sparrow is one of the most com- 
mon and easily identified of our friends 
among the sparrows. Surprise him while 
he’s feeding and watch for his white 


He is with us all during the winter 
months helping to destroy the seeds of 
crabgrass, poverty weed, crowfoot grass, 
and many others but, like the white- 
throated sparrow, he, too, goes north in 


—Drawing by et 


Agassiz Fuertes, 
Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


the summer. There he has gotten his 
mame “vesper” sparrow from his habit 
of singing along toward evening. 


LEDBETTER WINS TRIP 


AMES Ledbetter, of Barnett, Ga., was 

second high man in 1925 of the Georgia 
Railroad Contest for a trip to Chicago 
given the club member producing the most 
cotton per acre along their road. In 
1926 he won first place and the trip with 
a yield of 6,200 pounds seed cotton on 
two acres. 

A notable feature of the work in War- 


ren County is cited by the county agent 
when he says that the five-acre contest 
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aad with adults was not pushed, due to the 
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fact that junior work held sway on every 
progressive farmer's farm and his in- 











terest was with the boy. 


Bring on some more Warren County 


V. CUNNINGHAM. 


farmers. to 





[ OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 








Shall We Sit or Set? 


NE of the mistakes I have noticed 
is the incorrect use of the verbs sit 


and set. Here are correct usages :— 


I set the hen on a setting of eggs and she 
She sat three weeks after I 


sits on them, 
had set her. 
I set the table and sit at the table. 
I set the saw and set to work. 


The man may sit. down, sit up or sit under. 


Let us be careful how we use our set, 


set, sets, and our sit, sat, sits. 
CORNELIA BELL. 
Hardin County, Fenn. 


Uncle P. F. Says—There’s enough gram- 
mar in Cornelia’s letter to last all of us 
until mext week. Study each of the ex- 
amples she gives. We couldn’t help won- 
dering, however, Cornelia, after so many 


“sits” and sets” whether we’re “sitting” 


or “setting.” 





SOMETHING TO MAKE 











A Bread Board 





Lumber: 1 piece poplar or clear white pine, 
13-16” x554”" x11". 
Stock bill: 


1 piece %”x5i4”x1l”. 





RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HY is a mirror like a very ungrateful 
friend? 


2. What words may be pronounced quicker 
and shorter by adding another syllable to 
them? 











3. What relation is a child to its own father 
when it is not its own father’s son? 

4. Why is an unbound book like a person 
in bed? 

5. Why is a pulled tooth like a thing that 
is forgotten? 

Answers will appear next week. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

1. The doorbell. 

2. To let you pass. 

3. When it appears weekly. 

4. Because he is first in pity and last in 
help. 

5. The letter “m.” 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Sourright 1927 by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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No more hard work starting your Ford- 
son—install a Bosch High Tension Mag- 
neto and Bosch Governor. It will make 
your Fordson start immediately, run 
smoother and use less fuel. With a Bosch 
Governor on your Fordson Tractor, the 
throttle is automatically adjusted to meet 
every increase and decrease in the load. No 
more sputtering, choking of the engine 
because of too rapid opening or closing 
of the throttle. And here is another big 
economy feature—a throttle control man 
is unnecessary when a Bosch Equip 

Fordson is used for belt-work. Plowing 
and all draw-bar work is made easier. 


End ignition troubles with the pre- 
cision built Bosch Magneto and Bosch 
Governor attachment. It has all the 
traditions of the Bosch reputation 
back of it for dependable service. 


No single piece of equipment can be added 
to your Fordson which will give so much 
real satisfaction and save so much money 
as the Bosch Magneto and Governor. 
Now’s the time to install the Bosch. Ask 
your dealer for information, or write us. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branches: NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 








Put it in 
your corn 
and cotton 
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“T wouldn't want to go off an’ get 
famous if I couldn’t come back an’ have 
ever'body see me ridin’ in the decorated 
automobile right. behind the band.” 

“T knew that new boy would steal mar- 
bles when he told me an’ Pug his’ folks 
had to give him a nickel to get him to be 


Here is a cultivator cleared for action—every part set and tried to do a clean, 
quick job of cultivating and bedding cotton or corn. It is Planet Jr. No. 4 ED 
Horse Hoe—a stiff, easy-handling cultivator, of finest materials for long life. 
Cultivator steels are of specially hardened beveled steel. They are double- 
thick down the center’ to last against rapid wearing down—and to keep the 
points sharp. They can be set to throw furrows to or from the row. Extra 
hillers, sweeps and shovels may be had to fit this tool at any time. Your 
Planet Jr. dealer can supply you. Write for fully illus- 
trated Planet Jr. catalog of seeders and cultivators for 
hand, horse and tractor. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manu- 
facturers of Specialized Field 
and Garden Tools in the Worid 
Dept. 46-E 
5th and Glenwood Ave. 


Philadelphia 






Planet Jr. 
4ED 
Horse Hoe 
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From 
Your Garden 


You can easily have a garden that 
will be your pride and the envy of 
your neighbor. 

Nitrate of Soda will make earlier 
and better vegetables, make more 
of them than you ever had before, 
and supply them fresh and crisp all 
the year around. 

May we tell you how and why? Cut 
out this advertisement, write your 
address inthe margin and mail tous. 

Home Garden Department 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street New York, eh 
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for the price 
of ONE! 


Foe a limited time only, dealers 
who sell Las-Stik Tube Patch 
give a No. 1 size Las-Stik Balloon 
Tire Casing Plaster with each pur- 
chase of a can of Las-Stik Tube 
Patch — a 75c value for 50c. 


We want you to know at first hand 
the absolute dependability of the 
new Las-Stik Plaster — how it binds 
the cords of the tire together again, 
keeping out all the sand and water 
that ruin tires; how it strengthens 
the entire casing around the break; 
and how it becomes vulcanized and 
an integral part of the tire. 


It makes a perfect, permanent repair 
to casings—as lasting and workman- 
like as a repair shop job and at less 
than one-fourth the cost. 


At your regular garage or accessory 
dealer. If not, order from us direct, 
enclosing the 50c for the Tube Patch, 
and we'll include the Casing Plaster 
free. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Las-Stik Casing Plaster 
The secret lies in the two piece arrangement 
— the thick wad of uncured gum that fills 
up the hole and the three-ply gum coated 
cord tire fabric that strengthens the tire, 








lar factory. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Sale 


Pay postman 


BRADLEY, N-427 
Newton, Mass. 





(CLEAR VELVETY SKIN 


_ can be yours by proper cleans- 
ing. The right soap to ask for is 





Under the Four-H Flag 
(Continued from page 14) 


congratulations showed Ted's selection 
was , but he showed little elation. 
As Bob slapped his pal on the back and 
congratulated him, the successful first- 
base candidate paused for a word to Bob. 


“Fortunes of war, old man,” said Car- 
son, “but don’t feel badly over it. You 
never had a chance. I'm glad that 'm 
to have a good substitute.” 

Bob Barton’s level gaze measured his 
cocky opponent. “Don't be so sure, Car- 
son,” he replied, “that it won’t be you 
that’s playing substitute when the big 
game comes. A man isn’t whipped till 
he’s down for keeps.” Carson’s laugh was 
imsolent as he moved off, and the fire in 
Bob’s veins glowed hot. Nor did the fact 
that Katie O’Neal was waiting to climb 
into the smart Carson runabout lessen his 
feeling of bitterness. 


s UGH luck, tough luck,” bewailed 

the new captain. “Good Lord, Bob, 
why did you have to have such a rotten 
day? I had counted sure on your mak- 
ing the team. Gosh, but you are a rotten 
outfielder! And now that I’m captain, it 
won’t be fair to coach you to beat Car- 
son. Darn the luck anyway!” 


“Forget it, old kid,” said Bob. “I’m 
tickled pink that you were made captain. 
And just put this down in your little 
notebook. When the Harmon game comes 
your Uncle Dudley is going to be right 
in there at first base.” 

Bob’s words were light, but some way 
they carried a tone of conviction which 
impressed Coach Burton, who had ap- 
proached. “By George,” remarked Bur- 
ton, “You might do it, too. I like your 
spirit, Bob. But as matters stand, Car- 
son, except for his one fault, is a won- 
der, while you are just a good first base- 
man with plenty of fight. I like that, 
though,” and his smile was warm. “I 
can't help you, but I wish you luck. I'd 
hoped that you might make the outfield.” 


“Not me,” said Bob, and his words 
were clipped. “I’m a first baseman or 
nothing. But I want you to have the 
best team possible. Carson is weak on 
bunts; you should drill him on that.” 

“Mighty white of you, that sugges- 
tion,” commented Burton. “I didn’t no- 
tice it, as he got his man. Well, it’s a 
fair field and no favors. I'll lay one bet: 
you'll skin the life out of Carson on pig 
raising.” 

Somehow, though, there was little con- 
solation in that promise, although Bob 
had come to have a real affection for 
Lady Mary and her promising progeny. 
There is a vast difference between the 
glamor of athletics and the worth while 
work of pork production, even if one has 
an embryo champion. When Bob re- 
turned home and imparted the news that 
he had failed to make the team, Mother 
and Father Burton held an indignation 
meeting. When assured that Burton had 
the choosing, however, their wrath soon 
cooled. : 


. F COURSE, it was fair, son,” said 

Bradley Barton, “but nobody can 
make me believe that a boy like young 
Carson can beat a son of mine. Fight him 
for that place, Bob. We'll stand back of 
you,” Bob thrilled to the feel of his 
father’s hand on his shoulder, and his 
eyes were moist. “Ill do my best, dad,” 
he replied. But in his heart he knew 
that Hal Carson was a player of great 
promise, a lad with more natural ability 
than ever he could hope to possess. With 
little time for practice, and no friend to 


. 


coach him, how could he hope to over- 
come handicap? 
To a degree the answer was found 
when John O’Neal came over to the Bar- 
ton home that night. “Heard Hal beat 
you out for the team,” was O’Neal’s com- 
ment. “Don't take it to heart too much, 
Bob. These town lads have plenty of 
time to play ball. But we can’t have 
Pleasant Ridge taking dust from anyone. 
I was a fair ball player once myself. 
Kinda like to get back in trim again. Ev- 
enings when we feel like it, bring your 
bat and glove and come over. I'll call 
you up. See if I can’t help improve your 
fielding game.” Quick in his expressions 
of appreciation, Bob wondered what had 
prompted O’Neal’s offer. Was there 
something else back of it more than com- 
munity pride? Bob wished he knew. 


John O’Neal was as good as his word. 
In a few days he was throwing like a 
rifle shot, while Bob leaped for high balls 
or dug desperately after low throws. 
Then the bat rang as bunted balls 
showered down to the perspiring base- 
man. Im two weeks there had been no- 
ticeable improvement in Bob’s handling of 
low-thrown balls. As Katie watched them, 
teasing words often upon her lips, Bob 
tried to discover whether her interest in 
his progress was merely loyalty to Pleas- 
ant Ridge.. It was of little avail. The 
club team had beaten Channing High, 
Carson starring with a home run, which 
won the game. Bob, watching, saw the 
first baseman’s work on bunted balls had 
improved, due to Burton’s coaching. But 
he still failed on low-thrown or sharply 
hit ground balls. The task he had set 
was not hopeless. 


TROLLING over one evening, Ted 

Baldwin was directed by Mother Bar- 
ton to the O’Neal place. It was almost 
sundown, but Bob, wiping sweat from 
his face and almost exhausted after a 
hard day’s work, was running bases on 
an improvised diamond, “hitting the 
dirt” in a fallaway slide under O’Neal’s 
watchful eye. “That’s the way our old 
Ag’ College coach taught me,” boomed 
O’Neal as Ted approached. “You'll be 
stealing that Harmon catcher’s mask and 
protector if you keep that up. 


“I’m going to make a ball player out 
of Bob if I have to kill him doing it,” 
said O’Neal grimly. “Nobody can beat 
a Pleasant Ridger if I can prevent it.” 

“You'd better get ready to call the 
coroner, Ted,” grinned Bob, rubbing a 
bruised leg. “Mr. O’Neal shows no 
mercy. I’m getting ready to play first 
base when we go up against Warford 
High, for Carson’s got to lead his own 
team. Been practicing on low throws 
and bunts, too. Coach here thinks I’m 
coming on.” 

With a joyful whoop the 4-H captain 
fell on Bob’s neck and embraced him 
“T'll tell the world,” he declaimed, “that 
this infant has some grit. Will we beat 
the fillin’ out of Warford? Boy, howdy! 
You tell ’em Katie. What do you say #’ 

“You might and again you might not,” 
was Katie’s enigmatic reply. “We know,” 
she added saucily, “that Warford will have 
a real first baseman.” 

“Ouch!” said Bob. “That hurt. Don’t 
hit a fellow when he’s down, Katie. You'll 
discourage your dad.” 

“You'll see a real first baseman on our 
club,” prophesied O’Neal. “Keep this un- 
der your hat, Ted. We want to surprise 
Burton and a few other folks. Here, 
Bob, hit the dirt again.” The gruelling 
practice went on until darkness made it 
impossible to gee ball or base lines. 


(Continued next week.) 
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more money with 
a Case tractor 
because 
you can do 
more work with it. 


It gives you 
dependable power 
for any farm job, 
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of climate 
soil and weather. 
It cuts 
production costs 
to the bone, and 
is adapted 
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A touch and 
its done 


all you need 

ls heat—and Kester Metal 

Mender. It’s ready to use and with 

it you can do your own soldering at 
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CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
if when writing to advertisers you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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ealth Sermonettes 
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Editor, Health 








Health Rules for Boys and Girls 


OUR Progressive Farmer Boys 
and Girls:— 

“Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the 
years draw nigh 
when thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure 
in them.” 

If you remember 
and revere your Cre- 
ator in your youth, 
old age will have no 
regrets for you. 

You must be 
healthy to be a real 
Christian. “The Soldiers of the Cross” 
should be sound in mind and body. Youth 
is the time to build up a bank account of 
good health that can be drawn on during 
the years that are to come. There is no 
doubt in my mind that your years on 
earth can be increased and made happy 
by care and thought in your youth. 

One of the first requisites for getting 
in good physical condition and staying so 
is will-power—the will to do the right 
thing, regardless of what the other fel- 
low does. Not being able to say no has 
been the ruin of many a boy and girl. 

I am going to put down eight sugges- 
tions for you to follow, if you wish to 
grow up and be physically and mentally 
fit; and when the boys and girls of to- 
day become the fathers and mothers of 
our future boys and girls, “their children 
will rise up and call them blessed” for 
the sound minds and sound ~bodies they 
have passed on to their children. 

1, Exercise, divided between work and play. 

2. Fresh air, day and night. 

3. Sleep 8% to 9% hours, but when you 
awaken in the morning, get up. 

4. Wholesome food. Plenty of fresh veg- 
etables, fruit, and milk. 


5. Clean body. Keep physically clean by 
daily baths. 

6. Do not use stimulants, such as tobacco, 
coffee, tea, or drinks that stimulate, either 
alcoholic or others. 


7. Keep mentally clean. Read only the best 
literature. Do not buy or read questionable 
literature. 

Here is a good test for literature. Any 
magazine or book that you would not 
read to your mother and discuss with 
her, had best be let alone. 

8. Beware of sex diseases or venereal dis- 
eases. Stay away from boys or girls or older 
people who suggest immoral actions, for there 
is where venereal diseases thrive. There is 
no greater curse that can inflict mankind 
than syphilis and gonorrhea. 

These diseases are passed on from 
generation to generation, being frequent 
causes of rheumatism, paralysis, insanity, 
and many other degenerative diseases. I 
consider these two diseases the most far 
reaching diseases that are known today. 
A young man who would marry a girl, 
while knowing that he had one of these 
diseases, would be a cur, a scoundrel, 
and a traitor to decent womanhood, A 
boy should not expect the girl he mar- 
fies to be more virtuous than he is. The 
Single standard of living is the only one. 
Treat every girl like you wish others to 





DR. REGISTER 


‘treat your sister or sweetheart. 


Boys and girls, this is rather a plain 


talk, but we must be plain when lives 


and happiness are at stake. I hope you 
will think about what I have written and 
profit by it. 

Your body is your lifetime, willing ser- 
vant. Abuse it, it will be patient, but 
when it takes revenge, it takes it a thou- 
Sand-fold. Give it a square deal, and it 
will’ give you a square deal and more— 
it will give you back pure blood and 
Strong, skilled muscles and a clear brain 
for your future happiness, your country’s 
fervice, and the world’s work. 

Add my suggestions to the Ten Com- 
mandments, and you will not only have 
something to live by, but something to 
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“Compare it with the finest 
cars of Europe and America 
—and you will discover that 
the only difference is one of 
wheel-base and price”. - - 











Of all the changes which have occurred in 
the automotive industry during recentyeats, 
none is of greater significance than the trend 
of public opinion toward the Oakland Six. 
Each year more buyers have seen that no 
other car of comparable price provided such 
masterly engineering, such scrupulously fine 
construction and such superlative perform- 
ance results! 

That the Greater Oakland Six is the Oak- 
land triumph of all, is clearly revealed by the 
spectacular popularity it has enjoyed from 
the day of its introduction. It offered such 
valued features as commandingly beautiful 
bodies by Fisher, the widely imitated Har- 


Oakland Six, $1025 to $1295. 
factory. 





PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS EN) 


monic Balancer, four-wheel brakes, air clean- 
er, oil filter. It introduced the now famous 
Rubber-Silenced Chassis and foot controlled 
tilting beam head-lights. And it took all 
America by storm! 


If you know the many benefits and advan- 
tages attached to the ownership ofa truly 
fine car—come in and see the Greater Oak- 
land Six. Compare it with the finest cars of 
Europe and America—and you will discover 
that the only difference is one of wheel-base 
—and price! 
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OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Bodies by Fisher. All prices at 
Easy to pay on the General Motors Time Payment Plan. 
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WINNING AND HOLDING GOOD WILL 
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“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 
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Either the John Deere No. 335 
or the No. 336 Cotton and Corn 
Planter will save money for you, 
by reducing the labor expense 
and preventing waste of seed and 
land; and either will make money 
for you by giving you big yield 
planting. 

The No. 336, illustrated here, 
is for drilling only. No. 335 
check-rows cotton of any grade, 
also corn, as well as it drills. 

John Deere Saw-Tooth Type 
Steel Picker Wheel is the most 
accurate cotton drop ever de- 
signed. Drops one seed at atime, 
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THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


This Two-Row Riding Planter 
Is a Real Money-Maker 














or more if desired, in any quan- 
tity per acre. Picks out lint and 
trash. Does not clog. Handles 
wet seed. 2 


John Deere Natural-Drop Seed 
plate for corn and other seeds is 
the same drop as used on the 999 
Corn Planter, so popular in the 
corn belt, 


Variable drop gears make it 
possible to change amount of seed 
planted by simply shifting foot 
lever, without stopping the planter, 


Changing from cotton to corn 
planting is quickly made. 


Write for free folder, Address John Deere, 
Moline, IIll., and ask for Folder AS.735, 
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WHEN SHOULD VETCH BE 
TURNED UNDER? 











T IS common knowledge that there 
has been an enormous increase in the 
acreage sowed to vetch in recent years. 
The amount of seed sowed in Alabama 
has increased from 
almost nothing in 
1918 to several hun- 
dred thousand pounds 
in 1926. A _ consid- 
erable number of 
failures were ex- 
perienced due to va- 
rious causes, such as 
poor inoculation and 
lack of available 
phosphate. The vast 
majority of farmers, however, succeeded in 
growing good crops of vetch. There have 
been many mistakes made by farmers in 
handling their vetch after they succeeded 
in growing a good crop. The purpose of 
this article is to explain the best method 
of handling vetch where a good growth 
is obtained. 


Definite Information From Experi- 
ments.—The commonest mistake made 
by farmers is to let the vetch grow too 
late in the season after it begins to make 
a good showing, and by this late growth 
secure a crop so large that it is difficult 
to turn it under and plant satisfactorily the 
crop that is to follow vetch. This com- 
mon mistake was quite largely due to a 
lack of specific information as to the best 
time to turn vetch. Recent experiments 
conducted by the Alabama Experiment 
Station have thrown much light on this 
question and give us the necessary in- 
formation to guide us in the proper hand- 
ling of vetch for soil building purposes. 
Last spring W. H. Appleton began ana- 
lyzing vetch on different dates and he 
found that it took only a small growth 
of vetch to contain as much nitrogen as 
is found in 150 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
He also found that the nitrogen content 
of vetch might be doubled in two weeks 
after the beginning of rapid spring 
growth. His analyses show that it is un- 
necessary to leave vetch long enough to 
secure a very heavy growth on the land. 
His experiments may be used as a basis 
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woman’s desire to have an assortment 
y household needs of the best quality 
at the lowest price. This is your opportunity to 


SHEET made of standard bleached muslin 
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4. BLANKET A good size single blanket of fine 
soft cotton yarn with pretty colored stripe ef- 
fect. Firmly woven to withstand hard wear and 
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for the recommendations made below. 


Mr. Appleton found that the average 
nitrogen content of green vetch was about 
nine pounds of nitrogen to 1,000 pounds 
of green vetch. It is easy to calculate, 
therefore, that 5,000 pounds of green 
vetch per acre will contain something like 
45 pounds of nitrogen or about the same 
amount that is contained in 300 pounds 
of nitrate of soda. Our experiments in 
the field indicate that it is only necessary 
to grow some 2% or 3 tons of green vetch 
per acre to secure enormous increases in 
yield following the turning of such 
amounts of green vetch. We recommend, 
therefore, that farmers turn vetch for 
both cotton and eorn as soon as the growth 
obtained is equivalent to 5,000, 6,000 or 
7,000 pounds of green matter per acre. 








Determining Amount of Growth.— 
It is a simple matter to determine when 
a sufficient growth has been obtained. 
Simply measure off ina field a representa- 
tive area ten feet each way and cut all 
the vetch on this area. If the green vetch 
on this 100 square feet of ground weighs 
12 pounds or more the vetch has then 
made sufficient growth to be turned. Rep- 
resentative areas should be chosen in 
making the determination of the amount 
of green vetch per acre. Farmers are urged 
to use this method rathér than to guess at 
the amount of growth. In the past we 




















have frequently been advised to leave 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 


\\ SPECIAL ATTENTION / 
TO MAIL ORDERS 








vetch until it began to bloom. This should 
not be used as a guide any longer. When 
vetch is making a good growth and is 
left on the land until it begins blooming 
the growth frequently is so heavy that it 
is difficult to manage, gives trouble in 
securing stands and necessitates late 
planting. The rank growth thus obtained 
also pumps much of the subsoil water out 
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For 
Farm Use 
You will find Cham- 
pions used regularly 
in tractors, trucks 
and stationary en- 
gines on two out of 
three farms just as 
two out of three 
motorists look to 
Champions to give 
them the utmost in 
car performance. 


Champion is 
known the world 
over as the better 
spark plug— insur- 
ing dependable 
spark plug per- 
formance wherever 
it is used. 
A new set of dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs every 10,000 
miles will restore power, speed 
and acceleration and actually 


save their cost many times over 
in less oil and gas 


Champion X— 
exclusively for 
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in the Red Box 
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* corn or cotton more liable to drouth 
mage. Vetch left on the land late 
enough to come into full bloom is also 
> jjable to worm damage, as many farmers 


sirongly urge, therefore, that farmers 
follow the above method of determining 
‘the amount of vetch on the land and that 
it be turned as soon as the growth 
amounts to 12 or more pounds of green 
yetch on an area 10 feet each way, or 
100 square feet. 

How to Avoid Worms.—There seems 
to be some confusion about the worm 
troubles that may be experienced where 
yetch is grown for soil building purposes. 
We should definitely understand that there 
are two different worms that may give 
trouble where vetch is grown and turned 
under. If the vetch is turned late the 
corn earworm may eat up the vetch in 
the field and then destroy nearby crops. 
There should be no trouble from this 
source if the vetch is turned early. The 
corn rootworm or budworm may injure 
the stand of corn regardless of the time 
when the vetch is turned. This is the 
worm that works underground, attack- 
ing the young corn plants near the crown 
and preventing further growth of the 
heart leaves. The only precaution that 
may be followed is to delay planting corn 
at least two weeks after the vetch is 
turned. Should the stand be severely in- 
jured the crop should be replanted. If 
the above advice is carefully followed we 
will find that we have made one definite 
step of progress in our knowledge of this 
very important soil building crop. 

M. J. FUNCHESS, 

Director, Alabama Experiment Station. 


MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 


V. The Market Makes the Price 


EANING to say—the seller has a 

tendency to ask more than he will 
take, while the buyer offers less than he 
is willing to pay. Then, when a number 
of sellers quote and 
a number of buyers 
offer, a line on the 
price that will make 
the bargain is had. 

Therefore, to mer- 
chandise a product 
successfully, the 
merchant must be 
able to sell. To sell 
readily without sac- 
rificing he must 
know the market. To know the market, 
it is necessary to know the prices at 
which the product has been selling. 

That which is sold well is a relief to 
the market. A satisfied customer is an 
asset to the person or group of persons 
selling. 

A customer who is sold at a price 
above the market is not satisfied; on the 
other hand a product sold below the 
market tempts bargain hunters and spec- 
ulation, both of which are bad for busi- 
hess. 

Too much individual quoting tends to 
depress the market unnecessarily. When 
each of 10 farmers quote a car of fruit 
to 10 customers, it may look like a sup- 

















J. W. FIROB 


Conversely, too much offering to buy 
tends to boost a market. 

In addition to knowing the market 
Price, it is of advantage to know the 
trend. When it is up, the price can be 
advanced successfully; if it is down, 
energetic selling is in order. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week Mr. Firor will 
explain the terms “Order Notify” and 
“Open.” Look for his article. 


<a) 


ECEMBER 1, 1926, 2,385 farm 
agents and assistants and 1,001 
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Scientifically “ Designed 
BALLOON TIRE TREAD 


Another Reason why— 


Firestone Tires are Better 


When Firestone engineers were developing the Balloon Tire 
they found it necessary to design a tread altogether different 
from that which is required by High Pressure Tires. 

The Firestone tread was not designed with large, massive 
projections for appearance or to make plausible sales argu- 
ment. On the contrary, the projections of the cross-and- 
square tread are small and the rider strips narrow permit- 
ting the tread to yield to irregularities and cling to the road, 
giving the greatest non-skid surface. This tough, pliable tread 
has the wear-resisting qualities that give thousands of extra 
miles of service. 

The tread, however, is not the only important part of the Balloon 
Tire. Such a tread-as this, designed to yield to every depression of the 
road, must be placed on the carcass that also has the qualifications to 
withstand the terrific flexing that this design tread permits. Firestone pro- 
vides this extra strength and endurance by dipping the cords of the carcass 
in a rubber solution. By this process, every fiber of every cord is saturated 
and insulated—to withstand the extra flexing of the Firestone tread. 

If you want the economy, comfort and safety of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
see the nearest Firestone Dealer. He will aga explain the many features 
that make Firestone Tires better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 




































































CROSS SECTION 

OF REGULAR OR 
HIGH PRESSURE 

TIRE UNDER LOAD 















TT S28 type of tire sides more directty on the 
wide rider strip at the center of the tread. 
That is where the weight and wear come, so 
that is where extra rubber is needed. The walls 
and tread of this tire are thick and stiff, mak- 
ing necessary the use of large tread design for 
high pressure tires. 
























CROSS SECTION 
OF GUM-DIPPED 
BALLOON TIRE 
UNDER LOAD 









THs type of tire—low pressure Balloon— 
carries the load on a wider surface, there- 
fore grooves are cut directly in the center of 
the Firestone Tread to permit easy flexing. 
Greater amount of Rubber is placed at outer 
edges of tread where most of the load is car- 
ried.~Instead of large, heavy rider strips and 
projections which retard flexing and cause 
skidding, the Firestone Tread is provided with 
small projections and narrow rider strips which 
increase flexibility and give greater safety and 
skid-protection. 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER ferns Oerrsrtong 


$600 °° StartsYou YOU C AN depend on getting a square deal when you order 


Pay Balance Out Of Earnings! from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 


Get into the Well Drilling Business. Earn 
from 00 to $50.00 per day clear profit. Be 
Your Own Boss! Exceptional opportunities are Hi 
open in every community for drilling wells, 

ich you can work at the year ‘rou 
Machine for every depth, aoe in aie 










































THOROUGHBRED and WORTH HATS 


The step in the manufacture of 
THOROUGHBRED and WORTH Hats 
known as hand-inishing, is respon- 
sible for the fine, firm lustrous finish 
of these hats. Insist on either a 
THOROUGHBRED or a ,WORTH Hat 
this Sering toe can’t get more 
style or value for your money. 


HARRIS-POLK HAT Co, 


SAINT LOUIS. U.S.A, 


DA 
FREE BOOK _ describing ARM- 
RONG ALL-STEEL WELL 
DRILLS. Address 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. @©@ 
226 Chestnut St., Waterloo, lowa 




































| Our Introductory 
Offer 


Is the Biggest Value 
on the Market! 


Before buying your Fertilizer Distrib- 

utors and Plow Stocks, write us for 

our Introductory Offer of unheard of 
machines. 





















Look At Your Hat— 
everyone else does! 
















values on farm Price 
Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co. $5.00 and Up 
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— 8,000,000 Cows 


not earning their feed 


THE U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates that there are 
8,000,000 cows in the U. S. that are not paying for their feed, 
and that there are 8,000,000 more that are not earning a profit. 


Only those dairymen and farmers who are giving the same 
attention to the good health of their herd that they do to the 








U 








feed, are making milking pay. 


In other words, it’s the dairymen who fealize that good 
health, good appetite, good digestion and proper elimination 
are the essentials of a good milker that are taking heme a 


milk check with profit in it. 


In a recent verified test made, January, 1926, on a herd of 
high-grade dairy cows—cows that were being fed a well-known 
prepared dairy feed, together with clover and soy bean hay— 


Dr, Hess Improved Stock Tonic was added to this ration, 


and— 


There was a gain on an average of just 9 gallons of milk 
per cow in 30 days, and an increase in the butter fat of 4/10 


of one per cent. 
Here is what this test proves: 


30 days. 


Get 25 pounds for every 5 cows. Feed as directed. 


Then if you have not seen a satisfactory increase in thé 
milk flow, better appetite and better condition of your cows, 
just return the empty containers to your dealer. 
refund the money or cancel the charge, 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved 


By investing only 5c in Dr, 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic to the dollar's worth of feed, you 
ean increase your profit $20.00 per cow per year. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic improves the appetite. Cows 
eat with a relish. That's a sure sign of better digestion. 

It helps your cow to throw off the waste material, no | 
clogging of the system under the stress of heavy feeding, 

It supplies the minerals, calcium carbonate, calcium phoss 
phate and potassium iodide, recently proven to be essential to 
a cow in milk, and during the period of pregnancy. 

Here’s our offer to the man with cows: Get of your deale# 
sufficient Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic to last your cows 


I 


He will 


























IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








LEDBETTER 


ge or without Fertilizer Distribu- 





Get a Better Stand 


ANY distance — apart; 
change plates for desired re- 
sults. 





this Year witha 


PLANTER 


Plants cotton either in Drill 
or Hill Drop; ANY quantity, 


simply 


Plants ALL Seeds perfectly. 


Ledbetter dealer or write us 
for Catalog. 


THE SOUTHERN 
PLOW COMPANY 


602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 
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in Polk County, Florida. While you 
are 
our 
This summer when you are work 


taking it easy—fishing, going on auto 
wah and doing whatever else they 
e. 


Farmers in Florida make more per 
acre than any other state in the Union 
—five times as much 
Iowa and Illinois. 

Polk County needs a thousand new 
farmers! 
can get started 
easy and you will have time to enjoy 
life, bes 
you can elsewhere. Churches, 


schools, ved road: 
everywhere. 
portun 


Chamber of Commerce 


Geman io) 


there is such a place—it is here 
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sun to sun, our farmers will be 


per acre as in 


Let us tell 
ides making more money than 
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Seas Susae areas 
you all a arm 
ities here. Address - 


Lakeland 


310 Orange Street, 






A Food and Feed Crops Year 
(Concluded from page 8) 


some young stuff that they have been 
expecting to keep might do well to sell it. 


7. Lucky is the farmer who has a 
timber crop which will help him out 
in times when other crops are not 
doing so well. Such is not the case with 
as many Florida farmers this year as it 
should be, but still there are several who 


should be able to take in some money 
from their woodlots. The value of a 
long-time program of farm _ forestry 


should be apparent this year. 

8. Let’s not forget our soil fertility. 
The year 1927 should be a year of soil 
building crops turned under. It now 
seems wise to reduce the acreage planted 
to cotton and other staple money crops. 
The land thus left out should not be left 
vacant, but should be sowed to legum- 
inous, soil-building crops. These legum- 
inous”~ crops will furnish feed for the 
livestock, as well as help to build up a 
fertile soil. Velvet beans make a mighty 
fine feed for cows, peanuts a good feed 
for hogs, and cowpeas and soybeans are 
splendid for hogs and cows and chickens. 

9. It is just possible that syrup will 
bring better prices this year. Sugar 
seems destined for a rise in price, and 
if this expected rise takes place, syrup 
should sell better. 

Cane infested with stalk borers should 
be soaked for 72 hours (three days) in 
water before being planted. An ordinary 
stream or pond will do. This has been 
found to kill the borers and to give the 
cane a quick start in’ growth. 

10. On main traveled highways, it 
might be profitable and desirable to 
put in some roadside markets, with 
appropriate signs calling attention to 
what products are for sale. 

It will likely be possible to sell many 
of the fruits and vegetables grown on 











LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


the place which are canned. At least a 
good supply of canned foods should be 
put up for home use. 

These are some things that seem to hold 
promise in a year when prices for staple 
crops like cotton, tobacco, and other mon- 
ey crops are likely to be low. Of course, 
there will still be many acres of these 
money crops planted. It is not feasible 
to stop growing them entirely.. But it is 
well to try to produce those grown at a 
low cost so they can be sold at a low 
price and will still return a profit. Then 
if the prices rise, the profit will be all 
the greater. 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Growing Timber Valuable 


N December, 1903, we bought 240 acres 

of land adjoining our place. This land 
had a nice lot of timber on it but at that 
time there was very little market for 
timber in our community, so we did not 
consider it of any great value, and of 
course, destroyed much of it and cleared 
the land for cultivation. Since that time 
however, we have sold $1,175 worth of 
timber from this land, and there is still, 
at this time, about $600 worth left. When 
we sold the first lot, I did not feel that 
there would be any more to sell in my 
life-time, but every few years we can sell 
againi. 

One of the main things to be consid- 
ered, is to take care of the forest and 
keep down forest fires. I have land that 
was cleared for cultivation about the year 
1900, cultivated about 10 years, and then 
thrown out to grow up in pines. I have 
now sold these pines at a good price. My 
advice is, to take care of the young tim- 
ber. E. L. B. 

Marengo County, Ala. 


RaA 


 asteaategr markets in a community 

are a daily fair where farm prod- 
ucts may be exhibited and studied for 
the good of the producer and the con- 
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The usual result of the first ride— 


“MUSCLES ALL TIED UP 





IN HARD KNOTS” 


Limbers up quickly 
after hard ride 





* After several years’ absence from the 
saddle, I took a hard horseback ri 
and the next day my muscles were a 
tied up in hard knots. I applied 
Sloan’s Liniment. Right away the 
tenseness in the muscles began to relax 
and in an hour or so, they felt ag 
limber as ever.” 

The makers of this wonderful lini- 
ment have received many thousands 
of ‘letters like this telling of the amaz- 
ing relief that Sloan’s gives to every 
kind of muscular pain. . 

Sloan’s gives real and lasting help 
because it doesn’t just deaden the pain. 
It gets at the cause. Right to the 
place that hurts it brings a healin 
stream of fresh, new blood. And sti 
muscles quickly relax, and pain yoo 
as the healing stream carries off the 
“fatigue poisons.” Get a bottle to- 
day. All druggists—365 cents. 









COSTS ONLY 


$4 00 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough many roads, with more power, 
no danger of broken crankcase arms, 
prasteety no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently, 


Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 










Patented 
30. 1919) 






| Pioneer * 
Engine Support 
RADE MARE EEO. U, £ PATANT Office 

TIGHTENS FORD 

CHASSIS 
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familiar 
household 


troubles 


Handtest thing 
in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 











A speciau jar of ‘‘Vasceline’’ Petro- 
leum Jelly ought to be kept in the 
kitchen of every home for these com- 
mon troubles: 


To prevent rust —Pots, waffle irons, the iron 

ts of the kitchen stove, etc., can be kept 

lack and free from rust by coating with 
“Vaseline’’ Jelly when not in use. 

Nickel and aluminum polish—With ‘'Vase- 
line’’ Jelly you can restore aluminum and 
nickel polish. 

Squeaky hinges—'‘Vascline"’ Jelly relieves the 
squeak in a jiffy. 

Screens—Prevent screens from getting rusty by 
oiling with a cloth in which a bit of **Vase- 
line’” Jelly has been rubbed. 


Washing machines—Use ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly in 
the grease cup. It won't drip. 

Electric fans—Lubricate with ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly in the grease cup. 

Photographs—Lubricate 
Jelly. So easy to use. 

For fine furniture—Rub ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
on briskly with a soft cloth. Imparts a fine 
finish and preserves the wood. Old furniture 
needs this constant oiling. 


To dress leather—Rub well with a soft cloth 
and **Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

Shoe cleaning—‘‘Vascline’’ Jelly is the best 
dressing for patent leather shoes. For scuffed 
black satin shoes, slick down with a tiny bit 
of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. For leather shoes, rub 
well with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. Takes off that 
scuffed look all children’s shoes get so 
easily. Also restores the softness of leather 
when shoes have been soaked. 


with ‘‘Vaseline’’ 


And remember, when you buy, that 
the trademark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the 
package gives you the assurance that 
you are getting the genuine product 
of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 

Write Dept. PR 3-27, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., 17 State St., New York, 
N. Y., for free booklet containing 
many useful hints. 


Vaseline 








SEEING SOUTH GEORGIA 


ROBABLY readers of The Progres- 

sive Farmer will recall an account of 
a trip through South Georgia that I wrote 
about a year ago. This is being written 
on the first day of March. I have just 
returned from another trip to that sec- 
tion. Last year’s trip was completed on 
April 3. 

What an Early Spring Means to 
Vegetable Growers.—From the Fort 
Valley-Marshallville-Montezuma section 
farmers are shipping asparagus. This 
vegetable is packed in bunches about five 
inches in diameter. Twelve bunches fill 
a standard crate. Asparagus from that 
section was selling in the large markets 
around $18 to $20 a crate for the best 
grade and quality—surely some price for 
asparagus. A year ago it was difficult to 
get $5 a crate delivered. But it is a 
month earlier this year. In 1921, farm- 
ers also shipped asparagus during the last 
of February and the first of March and 
the price went as high as $26 a crate on 
the New York market. Lack of compe- 
tition, earliness itself, and limited sup- 
plies account for these very high prices. 
It will probably lead to expansion among 
producers even though three out of four 
years are years of severe competition 
and a fight for markets. 


An Unusual Phenomenon With 
Peach Blooms.—Spring comes in South 











more northern section of the state, but 
not this year with the peach trees. Look 
at this :— 

February 28, 1927—Elberta variety of peaches, 
Not in bloom at Albany, Ga. Same date, 
same variety, in three-fourths full bloom at 
Montezuma, 60 miles further north. Same 
variety, same day, in full bloom at Monti- 
cello, 150 miles north of Albany and with 
much higher altitude. Same variety, same 
day, past full bloom with leaves coming out 
at Athens at altitude of 900 feet and over 200 
miles north of Albany. All of these a month 
ahead of a year ago. 


The In and Out Program.—Nature 
has given us an interesting reversal of con- 
ditions as cited above, but we humans are 
not far behind. A year ago, it was readily 
observed that cotton and watermelons 
were looked on as potentially fine pros- 
pects for 1926. This spring it is tobacco 
and peanuts. The latter proved profitable 
in 1926 while the former had been profit- 
able in 1925. On a trip a year ago a visit 
was made at the farm of a young man 
who had started farming in 1924 with 
cotton as his main crop. It proved prof- 
itable. He was feverishly doubling his 
acreage. He was frank to say that he 
could buy all the feed needed with the 
seed from the cotton that he would make. 
He was scornful of such things as home 
supplies and permanent and balanced pro- 
grams. This year he will try early vege- 
tables, peanuts and tobacco. 


However, there are others -and these 
seem to be in the majority who figure on 
economic production, following a bal- 
anced program, and putting first the mak- 
ing of a living at farming, improving the 
land, developing the farm itself and de- 
pending upon the program itself to show 
a profit over a period of years. 


J. W. FIROR. 


COUNCIL OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION TO MEET 


HE annual state convention of the 

Alabama Council of Christian Edu- 
cation, formerly known as the Alabama 
Sunday School Association, will be held 
in Montgomery on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, June 14, 15, 16, 1927. 


The council is a codperative effort of 
the Sunday-school workers of the Pro- 
testant denominations to extend and im- 
prove the Sunday-school work in Ala- 
bama. It is the only organization in the 
state which aims to help every Sunday 
school and to see that a Sunday school 
is organized in every destitute com- 
munity. 

















Georgia before it does in this higher and | 






















Professor Fred C. Sears 
favors consistent 
orchard fertilization 


AYS Professor Fred C. Sears in “Productive Qr- 


charding”: 


“Usually the man succeeds in proportion as he fer- 
tilizes. The man who fertilizes year after year, whether 
he has a crop of fruit on his trees or not, is the man 


who usually has a crop.” 


That’s why it’s easy to tell, almost at a glance, 
whether or not an orchard has been consistently 
fertilized. The condition of the trees tells the story. 


A generous supply of quickly available nitrogen 
in the form of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is 
needed before blossom time to increase the amount 
of fruit set, enable the tree to carry a full crop of 
well-sized fruit to maturity.and promote fruit bud 
formation for next year’s crop. 

A dime or a quarter spent each year for Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia on each tree for a period of 
five years is bound to show a handsome profit. Con- 


sistent fertilization pays. 


Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta, Ga. N Medina, Ohio. 
ew York, N. Y. ’ 
Montgomery, Ala. k, Berkeley, Calif. 
es ce ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

{ E-8-27 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 

| Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 

| eapecially: interdated ini. so<cyccessscacnscbes cecesédayines sn sivarvebeveddouns haostan | 

(Write name of crops on line above) 

| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, | 

| BEAMS oo cccccccccccecsdscsd secs sdesecnsececdaresdopccedbdscedesnssceveusecboabsateetaa | 
DBRS nncssccstscnnchécengscteuasacs Mpa dikedd conde cs ps sadace Vobseabonhenenesteehade 
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Wing Tits 


OW is the best time to repair your old sepa- 
rator or milker—or—if you are considering a 
new machine—to take advantage of the most 
liberal trade-in proposition ever offered. 


aes, 


Quiescent Current Separator is unequalled in 
quality of work and ease of cleaning. 


A Sharples Portable or Pipe-Line Milker at the 
new reduced price will pay for itself in a year. 


Ss ial prices and special prop- 
osifion for thosewho creer aor. 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Dept. “D’’, West Chester, Pa. 
Repairs for all Sharples Separators and Milkers 





Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
* Brings Top Prices 


Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 


Ae each gallon of cream 
: and out of your churn 
‘ comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn’t col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
Richardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


SIZE, 
chicks are from our own flock of Exhibi- 
and vigorous. Prices: 


Sii Comb White Leg 
Tee and LAYING ane. 
tion Type ~ ¥ 


Layers. 
$4.25 for 25; 


All 
They are purebred, 
or 50; $15 for 100; special prices on 


ge 


livery Bn hae | Write for catalog! 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS, Box 10, 


numbers. Safe de- 
ENSLEY, ALA 





BABY CHICKS 


From our matings with 200-egg records 235%. the laying contests and winners at all 


50 1,000 
Single Comb White Leghorns and S. C. Anconas skin $ 8.00 $15-00 $ 7230 $140.00 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds ........ ose 2. 97.50 


Jersey Black Giants 


10.25 


800 15.50 30.00 


Send for big free catalogue, tells how to raise chicks. 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, 


BOX P, 


GADSDEN, ALA. 


145.00 





Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 

ed only from our own state inspect- 

ed flocks (30,000 hens). Four years 

continuous blood testing, largely 

eliminating Bacillary White Diar- 

rhoea. Riverside chicks have become 

famous for quality. No other hatch- 

ery can make gel guarantee that 

we can. AJ! this in our 

new 48 page catslen. free. 7 base oe beet: just publish- 

td A practical poultrymen, srry customer. 
iverside Hatchery —" Poultry Farm 

re No. 11-B, or No. 4-B. Knoxville, Tena. 
Member Internationa! Baby Chick Association) 





S. C. White Leghorns 
S. C. Brown Leghorns 
S. C. Anconas 

Barred Rocks 

‘Rhode Island Reds 


Write for Catalog and 
Price List Today 


Box 1, 





{ Quality Chicks § 


From the Fellowing Breeds: 


LESTER’S HATCHERY 
Rome, Ga. 


LESTER’S 
‘Lively Chicks 
Live and Grow 2 








Blood tested. State Accredited. From South's oldest and 
largest producer. Wonderful egg records behind every 
chick, Just a penny more than ordinary kind. But that 
extra penny buys you a paying poultry business—not 
— chicken."’ Ten thousand goes. my one, an 
Wh., ” Br., Bt Leg., Anc. .$4.50 $8.00 $15 #70:00 00 #138 
Rocks, Red B. t 9.00 17 80.00 


12 57.50 110 


Sensible free catalog by poultryman, not an artist. De- 
scribes amazing new model Buckeye brooders, pocctaty 


rawer 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 








Baby Chicks 
c.0.D 


Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 


and pa pay postman 
the rest ter you get 


chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by ex i 
Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 


views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


KENTUCKY 

















BABY CHICKS! ,ccueprren | j 


All breeders culled and banded with state bands and 
state inspected. Priced as follows: 100 500s 1,000 


Barred and White Rocks, 
and 8. Reds .$15.00 $72.50 $140.00 


White and Silver Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, 8S. C. BR. I, Whites 16.00 77.50 150.00 

8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
18.00 62.50 120.00 


Anconas 
Assorted, all varieties, 10c straight; all heavy 12c 
100% live arrival guaranteed. Postage paid 


straight. 
MODERN HATCHERY 


Bank reference. 
Box P, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Pedigreed 
Stock inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 
Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
; low one 192; average ese Valu- 
32 pages tells all; wr now, It’s 


DUNN, N. C. 
J 








HOWARD FARM, 














bred, heavy 
ted Fiocks. American aol "ing 
—, bs se sbaghornge Barron 


ma a en 
Get Free Catalog. Bef. 
Box 18, Montrose, Mo. 





. —s 








FREE Chick B 


from Pioneer Hatcheryman 


MILLER HATCHERIES 
Lancaster, Mo. 


Box s73 


ook 








Grate 


trated. Tells how we 
varieties, 

You know on will cn conaeed 
MISSOURI] STATE HATCHERY. 


FREE! 


Maker? Here’s a book worth dollars that tr 
Book have decided to mail free to all 
buyers who write for it. 3 col 

the better kind of State 
Accredited a | at iewert » prices. Leading 


Gtlast 


terms, 
sant ifyou buy fr 
Box 936, Butler, Mo. 





one saying “* 


) ae = ae cack” ‘id Sooanite custo- 
istied, because Shinn chicks are bred, 
Our stock backed 


hatched. om sold right. 
= 


WAYNE. . SHINN, Box 193 


constructive 
80 per 100. Write for free cete 


8 
. peg 


GREENTOP 





Big C.O. 
You pay for y 


them. Purebred 


illustrated catalog te 


Write for it 
4.W.Ossege Hatchery,27 Main St.,Ottawa,Ohio 


stock of high quality. 
Carefully selected breeding birde. Our big 


D. Chick Offer 


our chicks when you see 


lig all the story. 





ITY Chicks « Fogs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 
ing strains. State Accredited. 
daily. Catalog Free. Prewar Pri 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 


14 varieties. Best lay- 
Incubate 25,000 eggs 
ces. Free live delivery. 
Columbia, Mo. 





Bred right, hatched right. 


LOOKOUT CHICKS Samy L gh shipped right. 





chicks at low prices, 100% live 
ment and a square deal. 
CHATTAN o0GA HATCHERY, 


oenbes International Baby 


Catalog free. 


high quality 

“delivery. Prompt ship- 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chick Association) 





Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 


+ pind & ies aye, by | free. Write rode 


, Pittstown, % 4 








Make It a Year Round Proposition! 





basis the year round. 


Think this matter over! 
Hatcherymen, it will pay you. 


It is known by all that the spring months comprise the heaviest selling period for 
baby chicks and many have found that a hatchery can be operated on a profitable 


Advertising in the PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN has helped 
many decide this matter. Here is what Golden Glow Farms, of McKinney, Texas, 
says: “We have received very pleasing results from our advertising in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and imtend to use it steadily the year round from now on.” 


If it will pay other 








The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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The Progressive Fa 


March Poultry Suggestions 


How to Feed, House, and Care for the Baby Chicks 


By J. H. 


WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HIS is one of, if not the best baby 

chick months, and special attention 
should be accorded the chicks if best re- 
sults are to follow. 

Naturally those 
farmers who have 
good stock and 
facilities and time for 
hatching will obtain 
chicks from their 
own stock. To the 
majority, however, 
who prefer to pur- 
chase chicks let us 
warn against ob- 
taining chicks from 

Many of us will 


I. H. WooD 


unreliable sources. 
look and study long before purchas- 
ing a bird dog or a rabbit hound, -but 
purchase the first and cheapest chicks 
available. A poor start means an early 
ending. Very few breeders make the 
same mistake twice, but why make it at 
all? Do not purchase chicks from peo- 
ple you know nothing about unless 
vouched for by reliable persons in posi- 
tion to know, or advertised in reliable pa- 
pers which guarantee their advertise- 
ments. 

The Brooder House.—Overcrowding 
in the brooder house will certainly cause 
trouble. One foot of floor space should 
be allowed for each four or five chicks, 
and better results can be expected if one 
foot of ftoor space is allotted to each 
three chicks. The brooder house should 
be well lighted, dry, free from drafts, 
yet well ventilated. 


Preparing for Chicks.— The house 
should be well disinfected and allowed to 
dry out several days before the chicks 
arrive. The heater, which may be oil- 
burning, coal-burning, or electric, should 
be set up. It is not advisable to fill 
brooder to the advertised capacity. For 
instance, a so-called 500-chick brooder 
will give better results if only 350 or 400 
chicks are placed under it. In this connec- 
tion I might add that the average poultry- 
man should never place more than 500 
chicks in one compartment and in most 
cases better results will be obtained where 
from 300 to 400 is used as the maximum 
flock. This is especially true when chicks 
are to be used for layers and breeders. 

Care should be exercised to have oil 
burners and coal burners level, especially 
the oil burners. Many fires have resulted 
from operating oil burners that were 1 0t 
properly leveled. I believe that all 
brooder-house floors that are made of 
wood should be doubled. Such a floor 
is warmer, and firmer than a single iloor 
and brooder stoves are easier to operate 
properly. 

After setting up heater, try it out for a 
day or two to be certain that it operates 
properly and that you know how to oper- 
ate it before chickens arrive. 

Floor Litter—There are many con- 
flicting opinions as to the value of differ- 
ent litters. After having tried many 
under difficult conditions the following 
suggestions are offered: From one-half 
to one inch of good clean sand evenly 
spread over the entire floor is a good 
starter. Would prefer to use only one- 
half inch of sand and clean it out often. 
Sand should be free from dust. This 
sand helps to keep the house warm, the 
floor clean, keeps the chicks off the hard 
floor, furnishes scratching material and 
furnishes grit for the chicks. While many 
poultrymen use nothing but sand, we have 
known cases where many chicks have 
been killed by eating too much sand. 
This trouble is especially common in 
sections where clay is mixed in the sand. 


To eliminate the danger of sand 
deaths, finely cut alfalfa or clover hay 
may be spread over the sand. Finely 
chopped straw or shavings :can be .used: in 


place of hay, but is not as desiral 
Chicks eat alfalfa and clover leaves ang 


receive considerable benefit from them) 
Bare sand floors can be used after chicks 


are two weeks old if allowed outdoors 
most of the time. However, if kept con 
fined it will pay to use the legume hay 
for three or four weeks. Hay chaff 
makes a very good litter if not dusty. 

When brooding chicks artificially, the 
attendant must act for the old hen the 
first few days and teach the chick. The 
first lesson is to teach it to go to the 
brooder for warmth. Before placing 
chicks in brooder, place a fence of wire 
or boards a short distance from the 
heater. With the round colony brooders 
the fence should circumscribe and be 
about 12 inches away from the edge of 
the canopy or heat deflector. In very cold 
weather a board fence will be prefera- 
ble, but under most conditions a one-inch 
mesh wire will be preferable. When 
placing chicks in brooder, place them 
under canopy or close to it. If it is 
too hot they will move away, if not 
warm enough they will 
it. Without a fence chicks will wander 
away and get chilled. After the first day, 
fenced area may be enlarged. At the end 
of two or three days it may be removed 
if chicks show that they have learned to 
go to the heater when cold. 

Feeding—Chicks should not be fed 
until 48 hours old. In many cases chicks 
should not be fed until 60 hours old. It 
is preferable to wait 60 or more than to 
feed them under 48 hours. 


The first feed should be oyster shell 
or grit and milk or water to drink. The 
chill should be taken off the drink. The 
next feeding should be a starting mash. 
It is advisable in most cases to purchase 
a good commercial starting mash. Com- 
paratively little is meeded to raise 
chicks for a few weeks. However, good 
home-raised or home-mixed feeds can 
be used successfully. Oat meal or rolled 
oats are a good first feed. In an early 
issue the feeds and methods of feeding 
baby chicks will be discussed in detail. 
While a good starting feed can be placed 
and left before the chicks all the while, 
the average poultryman will have better 
success if he will feed five times a day 
what the birds will clean up im a few 
minutes for the first few days. This 
method of feeding causes birds to exer- 
cise, prevents overfeeding, and tends to 
tame the chicks. 

Cockleburs—Care must be used to 
prevent chicks from eating cockleburs. 
These burs are sometimes numerous in 
hay or straw, and are sometimes present 
in the yards or runs. Chicks will eat 
them and heavy losses will result. 

Sunlight.—Sunlight is necessary to 
the best development of animals of all 
kinds and especially to chicks which de- 
velop so rapidly. Where chicks must be 
confined for long periods because of cold 
or rainy weather, provision should be 
made to allow chicks to get the unstrained 
sun rays. The ultra violet ray of the 
sun’s rays that is essential to growth and 
development does not penetrate glass. It 
is therefore necessary that some artificial 
glass be used or glass windows be open- 
ed for a short time each day to allow 
chicks to come in contact with the direct 
sun. rays. When weather will permit 
chicks should be allowed outdoors. 

When chicks are allowed out the first 
time a small wire fenced yard should be 
used. Chicks should only be allowed a 
few feet from the outlet the first time. 
After being out a short time they should 
be driven in. Many chicks will be in- 
clined to stay out and will get chilled if 
not driven in. Never pick chicks up and 
place them in the brooder or they will 
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TAKE THAT 


Old Lady—“Here’s a penny—poor man. Tell 
me how did you become so destitute?” 

Beggar—“I was like you, mum, always givin’ 
away vast sums to the poor.” 


GOOD BAIT 


Small Boy—“Dad, how do they catch luna- 
tics?” 

Father — “With face powder, beautiful 
dresses and pretty smiles, my son.”—Tit-Bits 
(London). 


























The coupon below will bring you, free, “The 
Peter Pan Sampler’’ containing 80 samples of 
the newest, prettiest patterns created by leading 
French designers for 


GENUINE 


Prter Pan 


New, Beautiful, Fast- 
Color Wash Fabrics— 


You will delight in these lovely fabrics—prints, 
plains, voiles, woven checks, woven stripes, 
shantungs, suitings—every one modest in price 


and absolutely fast in color. Soaking, soaping, 
rubbing, never mar their color freshness—and 
the Peter Pan name on the selvage means the 
protection of the guarantee in the coupon. On 
gale at reliable dealers. 

Mail the coupon today—or, if you prefer, just 
write your name, address, dealer’s name and 
whether he sells Peter Pan. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 


47-C WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 


















Please send me “‘The Peter Pan Sampler’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Name 
Street Address or P.O. Box 
City and State 
Dealer’s Name 
Does he sell Genuine 

Peter Pan Fast-Color Fabrics?................ 








“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.— Henry Glass & Co.” 
















































Lamps and Lanterns 


“‘The Sunshine of the Night’’ 
1. Make and Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor G 
& Give 300 Candle Power of Brilliant Pure 
White Light. No Glare— No Flicker. 
8, More Light Than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps 
Lanterns, 


or 
4 Light With Common Matches—No Torch 
Needed. 


& No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. 
6. Can’t Spill or Explode Even if Tipped 


7. Cost A Use Less Than 5 
es " 
8. Solidly Built of Heavily 
Nickeled Brass. Will Last 
Life Time. 





















20, Lantern Has MicaGlobe 
~~ Blow Ovtinckey Winds 
, Raln-Proof, Bas-Froot. 





































EVEN SANTA CLAUS 

Mother—“Who ever taught you to use that 
dreadful word?” 

Tommy—“Santa Claus, mama.” 

Mother—“Santa Claus?” 

Tommy—“‘Yes, mama, when he fell over 
a chair in my bedroom on Christmas eve.”— 
Life. 


WISHED SHE HAD 

“William,” said Mr. Brown, who had given 
his son orders to hurry home from school 
and clean up the back yard, “What makes 
you so late?” 

“Teacher needed me, sir,” was the meek 
reply. 

“Couldn’t she have used one of the other 
scholars just as well?” 

“No, sir. She was spanking me.” 


A COINCIDENCE 
If George Washington University scientists 
prove their theory, that sleep is a form of 
intoxication, it will be a great boost for the 
circulation of the Congressional Record.—The 
New Yorker. 


PROBABLY SO 
Thirteen thousand new laws were passed in 
the United States last year. These, it is 
hoped, will cover all estimates for breakage 
during 1926.—Life. 


ONE FOR PAT 


An Irishman was seated in a train beside 
a pompous individual who was aecompanied 
by a dog. 

“Foine dog ye have,” 
“Phwat is it?” 

“A cross between an Irishman and an ape,” 
the man replied. 

“Sure, and it’s related to both of us!” 


said the Irishman. 


WAS SHE OR WAS SHE NOT 


Billy Jones just couldn’t understand how to 
use quotation marks. At last his teacher told 
him that she was going to write seven words 
on the board and he would have to stay in 
until he got the quotation marks in the right 
places, 

The seven words she wrote were: “Billy 
said the teacher is a dunce,” intending it to 
be punctuated as follows: “Billy,” said the 
teacher, “is a dunce.” 

But Billy, after a few minutes of puzzling, 
had an inspiration, and when she turned to 
the board again she read: 

Billy said, “The teacher is a dunce.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —$o7yndicate, in. 

















HITS A GooD THING 
To KNow Yo’ NEIGHBORS, 
BuT JES’ KEEP Yo’ 
MOUF’ SHET!! 

























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Trouble wid me en new shoes, hit take 
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If you have a 201-A in the 
detector socket, just change 
that one tube to an RCA 
super-detector, Radiotron 
UX-200-A. Instantly—you 
have bigger distance reach. 
And if you are sure togeta 
genuine RCA Radiotron, 
that special detector will 
have a good long life. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


A-Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOLA 


CR 













































| Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 

















‘em so long to git friendly wid mah foots! 





SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON 


Saves one-half to All Cost of 
Hoeing and one-half to three- 
fourths Cost of Seed 





MY INSTRUCTIONS— 
Drop 6 to 8 seed to the 

Be eee ae 
or ic 

don’t chop > oo 


YOUR RESULTS— 

A saving of $5.00 per 
acre in cost of seed, 

and h 

and an increase in y d 
of 25 to 100 per cent, 
adding “$500 more” 
—_ 50 acres cotton 


















Drops Seed Just as They Come from Gin, as Many to Hill as Wanted, and Hills Any 
Distance Apart Wanted, Without Any Damage to Seed, and Without Ever Missing 
One Single Hill, and Always Producing the Best of Stands. 

Cotton can be made at less cost and the yields bigger if plants are bunched like peas or beans. 
There should be 6 to 8 plants 20 to 24 inches apart. erefore, we drop the seed t as we want 
the plants to grow, saving three-fourths the seed, all the cost of chopping, most all the hoeing 

cost, and then make 25% to 100% more cotton over the old way. 

Cotton seed dropped in bunches (as with the Covington planter) will break through the hardest 
crust and produce strong, vigorous plants and a perfect stand where seed scattered along in the 
usual way could only come up to a poor stan 

The plan means more to the cotton farmer than anything offered him in 50 years in the of 

planting. My booklet tells how to follow the method to get best results, and it gives 

200 testimonials of farmers all over the South 

per acre where they had been making a half bale before. It tells 

plant and work to make a bale per acre at about the same cost you have been 

half bale. Write for copy now as it means lots to you. 

PRICE OF PLANTER, for Dropping Cotton Seed Only.. 

With Plates to Plant Corn, Peas, Peanuts, etc. .. 

With Plates and Velvet Bean Attachment. ...........cccccccccscceeeseneee 

All Fully Guaranteed and F.O.B. Headland, Ala. 
Agents and Dealers Wanted in.Every County. 


W. F. COVINGTON PLANTER CO. 
HEADLAND, ALA. 
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Cabbage and Onion P —Open field grown. 
Jersey Wakefield, haw eguge | Wakefield, Succession, 

Du ‘ostpaid : q 300, 

1,000, $1. 1: 5,000, $7.50. : 

Prizetaker, Yellow Bermuda, Crysial Wax, 

500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express not pre- 

paid: Cabbage, 90c thousand; Onions, 7T5c thousand. 
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NURSERY STOCK “eu 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees.— Saicemen wamiag 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, a ’ 


Pecan Trees. rees.— Highest 
Milledgeville Nursery Co., 


quality. Reduced pga 
Milledgeville, Ga. < 








































































































































































































































CASH WITH ORDER Pa Plante hand ¢elected, well root Guatanteed to Fruit trees, Pecan trees and) Shrubbery for gap 3 
A y please or money refunded. Prompt shipment. Colonia] Agents wanted and catalogue free. Joppa Nurse 
ay Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 7 Farms, Lake Charles, La Co., Joppa, Ala. 
Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open geld Now Time Plant Peach Treee—$5 hundred, ig 
This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. cov- grown, strong well rooted, from treated seeds. C us quote you before placing your order. Baker Nur. 

ering Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, but it will pay many advertisers to use other editions of she bage, fifty to bundle, labeled with variety name, ba sery, Higginson, Arkansas. 

Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in this FA ng mE Tg ow Be yy ae Aeeagg B -w y 

HXCHANGE department. Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. We have no reduced Sea, Gueneaion Corenh n. Barty and Late Sat Apple and Peach low as l0c. Grapevines Se. Bet , 

rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. Dutch. - Onions: Prisetaker” Crystal Wax and Yellow Nurse reery, D ena, Catalog free. Benton County > 

Farmers Exchange— Bermuda. Parcel post prepaid, Cabbage: 100. 50c; nvm ept 4 Rogers, eee 
State plainly Georgia-Alabama Ga, Ala., and 6 cents per word 200, T5c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. | Buchanan's Certified Elberta Peach Trees.--Suen 
editions Texas... ...---+-+> hoe and 8. Okla.. 6 cents per word Onions: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.40: 6,000, $6.50. Express hearty, free of disease. Each 65c; ten $5.50, Cate 
what you Carolinas-Virginia. 8. C., Va. 8 cents per word collect, 6,000 and over: Cabbage, $i° thousand; On- logue free. Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn, 
wish to uss. Calley. . Mi ss.. Tenn., La., Ark., Ky..| 8 cents per word fons, 75e thousand. Full count, prompt shipment. a 
_All four editions... Whole South............... 27 cents per word Safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free Fruit Trees. — pee trees, ornamentals. / 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. eced and plant catalog. Union Plant Compeny, Tex- - We 5 Pee ee | 
arkana, 5 cord ; . 2 Ja. ' 
x a : 500 Yates Apple; 200 Keiffer Pear, 500 Conaal | 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type FLOWERS Grapevines, 2 years. First check for $100 gets > 
cheerfully given on request. Gladiioli.—Rainbow collection: large bulbs; 10 for ““t‘Sht_pald.__ Cureton Nurseries, Austell. Ga. | 
25c; 40 for $1; postpaid. Harrison Paige, Mendota, oe a ee Fee ea f rr BE ie 
Cabbage plants, the kind you have been wanting. Hlinots for particulars. Echo Orchards, State Road (Suny 4 
| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE reas ey ne per 1,000. Star Suchanan’s Zinnias.—Finest grown Ten packets, County), N. 
ant Co uitman ia. ten separate colors, 75c postpaid Buchanan's, Mem- a —w ere ’ 
Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, 

. a Cabbage F Plants.—Barly Jersey and Charleston Wake- bis, Tenn. bac one year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per } ; 
Wanted. 1.—Mule and horse hides. Athens Hide Co., field: 1,000, delivered. 5c, 1,000, collect. Lavender Beauty.—Beautiful dark lavender Chrys- delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurserieg 
Athens, Ga. C. yr Senoia, Ga. anthemum, 5 to 6 inches. Half dozen 75 cents; dozen Conway, 8. C 
Wanted to Buy.—Good second hand power Hay ‘Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants; open $1.25, postpaid. Mrs. Etta A. Savage, Rt. 1, Thomas- 

Press. Write John T. Capps, Box 382, Wylam, Ala. —_ crown, St. —_ F ng circular free. Clark on, Ala. SEEDS j 
"lant Co., omasville a ee 
ne “KUDZU 
Good Cabbage plants; Charleston, ~~ Barly Jersey: ‘ ‘ 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 95c thousand; five thousand up, ; Post collect. L. Kudzu Plants — $15 1,000. Large orders cheaper. WARNING—Since leading authorities advise ug 
tright, Patterson, Ga. Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fla. that it is Giles to vail the difference between 
Cabbage and Oni ts, leadi ‘i ’ . 2 Fo tootan and a ony seeds and _ therefore : 
ALABAMA pads Bes: fi; 1.000, Kk 2. a. POTATOES there may be substitution of Black BPbony 
For Sale—Bargain. 80 acres, level, well drained Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. ; Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- ’ 
and watered; dwelling, small barn, some fencing, two- - Potato Plants.—Write for dealer proposition. R. L. tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We r 
thirds in cultivation; entire eighty can be cultivated. Yellow Bermudas.—6,000, $3.50. Cabbage: 2.500, Watts, Baxiey, Ga. believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in i 
Faces public road, half mile of Frisco Railway, con- $1.75. Transportation colject. Southern Plant Co., P Ri Potat jants, $2.50 th i. deliv our columns are honest and responsible, but we 1 
adneat te to school and church. Gray sandy, clay sub- San Antonio, Station A, Texas. Tucker, Rt =e ° cullman, ‘Ala thousand, delivered. are not liable for losses due to substitution of : 
soil. $2,000; eash, terms balance. B. Meri- Spring Cabbage plants, Bermuda Onions: 1,000, &.-E <7 el Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 
wether, Forkland, Ala. 40, id. ce green plants shipped at once. Plant m my guaranteed P Potato plants. Will ay, Par- ] 
pean cat be Sond on Si'alcedie, Lin Pick Truss! Cabage plane im ieee; See aera 
- ¢ e plants: 1,000, ; 5,000, ; ‘ 
— County, at vy vossonablo prim, also aay u — 10,000, $7.50. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- : Porto Rico and Triumph Potato plants: $2.25, 2.000. pp MF - _ ifiven | Satisfaction 1 
e have variety soil types, level, land, very he: anteed. Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. Ready Apri . Order now for early piants. D. q c ty Mem- . 
climate, good schools, good churches, and purest Keariey, Peterman, Ala. phis, Tenn. 
evety Large size Early Jersey .Wakefield Cabbage and ¢ 
nape Bye FAL On bmg SR WR White sPermuda "Onion — 00, eo 500, 1: I ao on thousand ; nee BEANS ‘ 
now - Chas. easley, Castleberry, ) osset 
ally mg ye A Et Ala = ss Plant Co., Bax Ga __Soybeans. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. e 
be doubled in one bh 3 st in this fast growing Jersey Cabbage plants: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 Improved Seer Rico Potato plants. $1.90 per thou- | Laredo Beans, $2.75 bushel. E. L. Knox, Stevensea, . 
section. It will investigate. Kirksey- or over at $1, 1,000. Thurmond Grey Watermelon seed, sand. Stone and Brim Tomato plants, $1; fob Coffee, Ala. ae: 
Phillips Real Estate Cont ‘Aliceville. Ala. oe pound; all delivered; cash. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. Write W. M. Miles. ~~ Wanted.—Soybeans, Velvet Beans. James Phillips, : 
yeorgia. " - ; Bear Creek, Ala. 
G 4 i ‘ 2 - 
eee Leading varieties frostproof e and Onion sand: 5.000, $8. 65;°10,000. $16. 15; 20,000, “as. south. Early Speckled Velvet Beans—$2.50 bushel. Poyne ; 
Alachua, Florida—‘’The Agricultural Center." Lo- plants. Postpaid: 500, $1.10; 1,000; $2. Collect, $1 , = Plant Bamm. Meni Cotlgheegey ? “ ? : 4 $ 
~ eastern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. y 
cated in North Central Florida in Alachua County. ,000, any quantity. Thomasville Plant Co., a 
= gr le oan nealiag castion, good roads 4 Thomasville, Ga, For Bale, —Porto Rican Petate plants, $2 per thou- aay —— ya Beans; nice stock $2. J, W, I 
churches. ery fertile black soil on clay foun- = sand; five thousand and up, $1.75; April and May de- arnes, Haleburg, a 
dation. Ow wile winters mate thie an ideal stock, my an ae —, 9 inls: = livery. Economy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Early Speckled Velvet Beans —7%- bushel bags, # b 
pouy for $20. 00 to. $100.60 oa Bs according to (Jards 25c; Bermuda Onions $1.25. Quitman Potato Booking orders, April and May shipment. Porto Rico each. W. EB. Cook, Evergreen : 
location. fils lend will grow the ll Co., Quitman, Ga. Potato plants, $2; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper For Sale.—Otootans, $8.50 per a bagged. Ad I 
for profit: Corn, tobacco, potatoes, sweet potatoes, vel- , $1.50, Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. dress Pamlico Farm, W. Brinson, Scranton, N, & b 
vet beans, sugar cane, oats, hay, cucumbers, water- BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE Certifiel Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2, post- For Sale.—Early ond Velvet Beans, $3 $ 
melons, cabbage, snap Deans, English Deas, | peppers - ANTS paid: 10,000, wise aaa, ge Bang a de- bushel, cash with order. J. B. Amos, Dothan, N 
° . ons, - ivery. onnie ant Co., nion ngs, a. ~ rn Sov ee - 
ange, grapes, and various other crops. Write B. 8. Delivered prices presi Wax and White suchanan 8 Laredo Soybeans.—Have no equal. Bush- 
Traxler, secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Alachua, Inspected Porto Rico Red Skin Potato plants; April, el $3.75. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, b 
Florida. pareuada ¢ ee —_ mens: a, Ge; May, June ng $1.75 1.000, mer nom. Tenn. ‘ 
» ; , > a ge rst quality. 08. Boatright Plant Farm, Bristo = 
GEORGIA lants: feo,” 35c; 500, &85c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, Georgia.* Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Bean seed for b 
- large or small quantities. Monticello Milling 
Pe age aed haa =, = for —_ yy .75. roe and night service and ‘plants For Sale.—Pure Lay ® Rican Rn oe ae. Monticello, Fila. “ee ~ 
eorgia. amber ormamerce, arantee o ease you or money re- April and May delivery, $2 per thousand fob; $1. or Steed 
TEXAS unded. Lytle Plant Farms, Lytle, Texas. = owes and up, Rockingham Plant Co., Rock- a ene ee Roane jn 3S ae p 
ingham , Ga. ’ = , 7 ° : - 
pe. = acres, ee, eee bony ey Gabbaae Pianta. Giarlesian Wabedsid. Goaut-paasd on —_—— J. O. a 7 C 7 aE . 
proved. acres fruit an rries. Half-mile rail- 2 i ei eid, irost- , J Choice Seed Velvet Beans; ootan, ammo’ 
Si Sie ded ek anges wie Reick meh mma og Rae ALM, fe Sapa, CENUINE PORTO RICO, | Tt Sec Shame ee : 
m andise, No ama no, W. Shoe- q . . o G er, phy aimer, Sandersville, Ga. 
maker, Owner, Lindale, Texas. 2. Es - hon Li —_ $2.50 per thousand; “— 5,000 at $2.25. Our Velvet Beans. —Running $1.50; Bunch $2.50. Sound ; 
Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants years of experience is proof of our ability new crop. Special price large lots; cash with ord, RB 
now ready. 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own to handle your orders satisfactorily. Your Geo. Murrah, Richland, Ga. D 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED and operate largest onion’ farm in United States, orders placed with us means satisfaction — - a 
J. Ee Laredo, Texas. for you Je are reliable; have your Early Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; bushel D 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept 25, Louis, Mi help ostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties mail banker look us up :  ' 7 Pal ag oy — or aEKoe: q 
en’ 4 is, Mo., ~ £ . . { almer, Tennille, Ga. 
as postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1.000. $1.50. Extra ia a : 
Se peweas government position. Write large: 500, $1. Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. ; Shipping AMERICAN PLANT CO. For Sale—Choice, Recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, x 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash SS ee SS Sane. — isan, Cooogie +g eae ~~“ nland. oo ee 2 
— ‘ - ~ 9 ar ape seed. Sus! “0. chlan _ 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Millions Improved Red and Yellow Skin Porto. Rico Potato = = 
mechanic and get a good - for you. The cost. to mow ready. Leading varieties. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; piants; April, May delivery: 2,000, $8.75; 5.000, $8: New crop Mammoth Yellow Beans $1.50; Laredos v 
you is small. No negroes en. For free booklet 1,000, $2.25. Collect: $1 per 1,000. Piedmont Plant 10,000, $15. ‘Postpaid: 1,000, $2.25. Senin B. Pope, 2.50; Biloxis $1.95; Otootans $4. Cash with order, - 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, ©9., Albany, Ga., or Greenville, 8. C. Fitzgerald, Ga. Winsted-Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C. _ 
SS Se - " °° 
rs henaam er — ye ea — Potato m3 — ry St » F Soe ne ea a 
as ” plants, Apri elivery, $2.50 per thousand; May, $2 i asmell 
PLANTS FREEZE PROOF” CABBAGE per thousand. Place orders now. Sims Potato Plant fob Stevenson. Horton _ oe ae wae aes 2 
7 Co., Pembroke, Ga. “¥ Speckle Velvet Beans, she! redos 
Plants. Our large “Winter Hardened” I bu ‘ 
= — y and -sell Velvet Beans, Soybeans and al 
BULBS gieste P day. fersey a —_ eran. gn tent tag Og ery f ite wr eter tte Soupens, carlots or less. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga vi 
ipping dai ersey narleston, Suc- : tape A : it Farm, =) Dav ~ 
PE ng i pote bales, we colors, cession =< lat eneeh. , Postpaid: 500 for Panama’ City, Fis. ee ee bushel: i. soe or 2% bushes swe a 19 
Dos uchanan’s, Memphis, 1.10; 1,000, expressed: 1,000, $1.25; ———_.—__________________________ pest the season affords. Screven Oi] Mill, Sylvania Si 
CABBAGE _OGLLARD_ONTON 10,000, $10. Nine years of satisfactory ser- Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- (pai. a 
Plant C Tift G spected; $2 thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 thousand. 
Fine Cabbage plants, BR. 0. Parks, Darien, Ga. vice. Davis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. — Tomato plants, $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. ~ Early Speckled. Osceola, White Chinese and Bunch a 
a we a So - Carter, Rockingham, Ga Velvet Beans. All varieties ae ae per rages — Ww 
a none ants: ear ‘eter- ist Peanuts. . Franktin, Ten - 
man, re wie Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Large, healthy plants, PR ag = te eg ae ee Seale: sumner . 
uw . ; ‘ } shipment, ; ; 
<a postpaid, thousand $1.50. C. W. - casa” heaped? 500. $125 lee 8 8 = more, $1.75 per thousand. Government inspected. A. Ae. fH yoni gg a gi 
ne uitman, Ga faction guaranteed. P.'D. Fulwood, Tifton. Ga J. J. Boatright, Rockingham, Ga clean germi bi s 3 
. Satisfaction guaranteed, $1.40 bushel, cash, 
Early Nor aoa plants, 500 postpaid 75c. R. O. Reliable Cabbage Plants.—Leading varieties; pre- Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and — So. Credle, Swan Quarter, Cc. fr 
Parks, Darien, Ga. paid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.60. Express collect: 1,000, Colne $1. 1S Der 1.009; RO] or more $1.00 pe + Gan lca, Ge ae Teed’ cactus, LN 1: 
90c; 5,000, 75. om. shi t 1 i plants thousanc booked orders ed prompt with goc ve e ™ 
9 bags plants yp enn a $1 and charges. guaranteed. *ieliable Plant ven, Valdosta, Ga. strong plants. J. I. Hughes, Rockingham, Ga. beshel. Special Brice caries 7 fe, Stok ome 
, ,. Scns sane erence Mn : - - in even weig' wo-bus 
Yellow Bermudas.—200, 25¢; 600, 65c; 1,000, $1. piililions, fros:- prost Cabbage Plants—W akefields and Porto Rico BS a ngeall ages Fh he —, par dress J. W. Everage. Andalusia, Ala. 
lL a ute! rst-class ants t a] now, insure getting ear elive ren Wi "ar- 
Eestpaid. = aoe a shipments ‘absolutely guaranteed. 500. The: PT O00. antee satisfaction. Price: $2.25 thousand delivered Ninety-day Early eg Velvet Beans. o bush- 
a Ye and Jersey Wakefield ner af plants: $7.10; over 5,000 at 75c. American Plant Co., Alma, parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five el bag $4.50; one bushel bag $2.50, freight raid any 
000.__Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. Georgia. thousand lots or more; cash with order. Baxley Brok- enien in Alabama. aoe AR: . ro 
nd no money. Cod Cabbage plants: 500, 65c; 10 million fine frost Cabb. erage Co., Baxley, Ga. Or sale. essions . 
-proof and B la 
1,000, $1. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. Onion plants, Special: 800, 50c; 500, Te: 1.000 $1. STRAWBERRY By planting Florida variety you can make two @ 
Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; Onion $1.50. cash; mailed or expressed, charges collect. tood + three times more Velvet Beans than 90-day variety 
Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. = or ow ed refunded. Farmers Supply Refitien sneportes aor be ge $2.50 thou- pb aed as Pos ae | Seg ae | = <_< SS 
- ompany, om asville a. sand ert organ ale ° oice se 2. . w ©, , 
Bermuda Onions. —10,000, $5.50. Cabbage: 2,500, green, Ala. : 


$1.75. Collect. Farmers Plant Co., Melon, Texas. 


Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions 
3-50. Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
jeorria. 








Porto Rico Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage plants, $2 





thousand, you pay postage. J. J. Johns, Wausau, 
Frostproof Cabbage Piants.—Quick shipments. All 

bo age 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 
‘ton a. 








Fine frost proof Cabbage plants, immediate shipment, 
500 for $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. R. J. Williams, 
Quitman Ga. 7 

1900 Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Surehead, Dutch 
Cabbage plants, postpaid $1.20; 500, 65c. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Buy your certified Sweet Potato, Tomato, Cabbage 




















and other plants from Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, 
Ga. Prices reasonable. 

(od “Plants not promises." Cabbage 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1. Bermuda Onions: 500, Te: 1,000, $1.25. 
Sexton Co.. Valdosta, Ga. 

Cebbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1.000, 

-50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pegram 
Piant Co. Raleigh, N. C. 

Cebbage plants, frost- ; quick shipments; al} 
eb ty By express, $1 per 1,000, any quantity. 
P. D. Fulwood, a Ga. 

. 20¢; 300, PA oot : $1; 
faction anteed. inaieigh 


4 


Millions of extra early Pepper, Tomato and Ezr- 
plants of leading varieties, grown under sash. Begin 
shipping March 15th.. Postpaid: 100, 60c; 500, $2.25. 
Collect, $3 per 1,000. Place order now. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


80 million frost- oye Cabbage plants. Fine healthy 





stocks, guaranteed Diease you or money refunded. 
300, 75c; 500, $1. 10 2000. 2, prepaid. Collect, $1 
thousand. Prompt shipments and square deal to all. 


Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


SCHROER’S RELIABLE PLANTS 


Millions large frost-proof Cabbage plants. 

Leading varieties. Iso Onion and Beet 

plants. Prepaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, 

$2.00. Collect: $1.00 per 1,000. Good plants 

and prompt shipment guaranteed. Will 

ship C.O.D. 

SCHROER PLANT FARMS 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Fine Bermuda Onion and frostproof Cabbage plants 
all head early. Fiat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, 50 to bunch, ete e labeled. Se. 






















paid: 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500 1,000 for $1.50 ~ 
press, $1 per thousand, E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, early and late. 250 
postpaid 50¢c; 500 postpaid 75c; extra large size, 500 
postpaid $1. Extra large size expressed, $1 per 1,000; 
10,000 for $7.50. Guarantee good wens No_ culls 
shipped. Will mix varieties free. rite BR. O. Parks, 


Darien, Ga. 


Improved Klondyke berry plants, $2.25 per thousand, 
f.o.b. Hanceville, Ala. Ashwander Bro., Steppville, 
Ala. 





Strawberry Plants — Certified Improved Klondyke, 
Aroma, Missionary, Excelsior; $2.50 1,000, collect. 
W. H. Nichols & Son, Bald Knob, a 


Nice well rooted Lucretia ee plants for sale, 
$20 per 1,000. Aroma Strawberry plants, $3 per 1,000; 
sent cod. Mrs. M. J Wilkes, valley Head, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants,—15 varieties to select from. Also 
certified Sweet Potato plants in season. Ask for price 
list. Quality, service, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Waller Bros., Box 15, Judsonia, Ark. 


Mis ssionary, “Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
$1 per 100; $1.75 per 250; $2.75 per 500, postpaid. 
Commer- 








cial planters 








Home grown and guaranteed pure, = and true 
Small lots: Otootans $4; Laredos $3; Bk 


to name. 
loxis $2.50; Mammoth Yellows $1.75. Also haw 
Velvet Beans and Peas. All fob St. Matthews, 8. © 


prices, New even w 


Ask for quantity delivered 
All Peas and 








t tisfaction guaranteed. 
advancing aoe. P Wm, P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews 
8. C. 
CANE 

MILLION Cayana Seed Cane, $2.00 per 

STALKS hundred stalks. 

SUGAR Express or freight collect. 

ANE 

SEED WwW. W. WILLIAMS 

Quitman, Ga 






























prices in quantities. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- Buchanan's Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane; can 
nooga, Tenn. has produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 
pounds $1.75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
TOMATOES Memphis, Tenn. 
Tomato plants pe ag > wl “a 4 oe 2 CLOVER 
1.75, tpaid. ichar ramm, st a a, —_—_—— 
Peta ¥ = Buchanan’s Sweet Clover.—Will grow on your poor 
Great Balti Earliana, New Stone, Matchless. = ‘eatal ; te Shock - pouie Pag 4 
treater Baltimore, Earliana, New § ¥. ” d. . ’ uchanan’s, Memphis, Tent 
Red Rock Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 500, $1.35; 1,000, pal ae ——— 
2; prepaid. Mrs. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. CORN 
Liye | B ny a te Pink, John Baer, Des, 


Stone, Liv- 
50c; 300, 


jaevten “si + % LS ae es a ahe or 
500, 5) post paid. or over, 
150 per ws April delivery. “Hills 


Fruit 2 “Panama City, Fia. 

































Whatley’s Prolific seed corn $3. Madison 
Auburn, Ala. 

Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn, $3 per bushel. 
Mark Saunders, Steele, Ala. 
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Mosboro Prolific Seed Corn. Write for prices. 
> marion New, Ft. Payne, Ala. 

White and Yellow Dent Corn, $2.50 bushel. Geor- 
gia Seed Store, — Macon, Ga. 





ee 
Selected Mosby corn, bushel $3; 
9.25: De 25; peck 75c. J. 7 Carver, Limrock, 


Davis Prolific Seed Corn from the largest 
breeder in the South, Send for circular. 
Davis. Huntsville, Ala. 


“Mosby Prolific Seed Corn, 
it exclusively for 25 years. 
Farm. scaloosa, la. 


Pi bushel 








seed corn 
Clarendon 





$2.50 per bushel, Grown 
Highland Seed & Stock 





"Whatley Prolific Corn, grown from carefully field 
gelected seed, $2.50 bushel at shipping point. G. V. 
ee Athens, Ga. 





oved Whatiey’s Prolific Red Cob seed corn, 
3/50 y Dushel; $1.80 Bek bushel; 95c peck, W. T. 
Whatley. Reynolds, 





““Resistered, field selected Neal’s Paymaster, Prize 
winning field in East Tennessee. $4 bushel; crib se- 
lected $2. J. W. Davis, Birchwood, Tenn. 


“Buchanan’s Early Surprise Corn.—Twenty years the 











standard for Southern —_, Peck $1.60, postpaid, 
' Catalogue free. enn. 
Buchanan’s Tennessee Face Dent, early, drouth 


resisting and produces more corn on Southern uplands 











than any corn known. Peck $1.50; % bushel $2.50; 
postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis n. 
Certified, nubbed, standard graded. Hickory King, 
Neal's Paymaster, Hastings’ Prolific. Jarvis, Mosby, 
.75 bushel. No half bushel orders filled. Quantities 
-60 bushel. Col-Ma Seed Co., Niota, Tenn. 
Seed Corns.—Truckers Favorite, 10c pound. Towa 


wn Yellow and White Dent, 6c per pound, What- 
"3 Prolific, 90c per peck; $3.50 per bushel. Cash 
with order. Ready now. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


Mosboro two-eared seed corn, a firmer weevil 
sistent selection of Mosby. Field selected and t 
for 16 years. You will like it, $2.50 per bushel; 
half bushel; no pecks. Fob. Wade's Seed Farm, 
Vincent, Ala. 


Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-ear Corn. 
variety holds highest five-year average yield. Marett’s 
an Yellow Two-ear Corn, per peck $1; per bushel 
=: 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel. We sell out be- 
season is over. Marett Farm & Seed Company, 
Westminster, 8. C. 


Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn.—Certified by ~ Georgia 

jon, 98% pure, 98% to 99% 

. Less than bushel, rate $4 bushel; 1 

hel $3; 2 to 5 bushels, $2.75 bushel; 5 to 10 bush- 

els, iw 50 bushel. Ask for prices on larger quantities. 
H. ¢ 0. Lovvorn, Carrollton, Ga. 


“Beed Corn. —Carefully selected, “tipped and nubbed 
Tennessee Red Cob at $1.85 per bushel; % 
Neal’s Paymastetr, $1.85 per bushel ; ly 
Runners White, $2.25 per bushel: % bushel 
.50. Surcropper, yellow corn, $2 per bushel; hod 
bushel $1.25 Jap Honey Cane seed at Sc pound. 
Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnyille, Tenn. 


Field selected old reliable Mosby’s White, 
by ear to row method and detasseling undesirables, 
until grows two to three large ears to medium stalk. 
Long grain, small white cob, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hand nubbed, shelled. _Order early, have time to ship 
by freight. Ear 20c; peck 75c; bushel $2.65; 2 busels 
7) somone some for peas. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 





re- 





— This 











improved 





Chambers Prolific Corn.—For 12 years I have been 
breeding this wonderful two-eared, white, deep grain 
corn; 70 pounds in ear shelled 60 pounds. I gained 
$100 in gold by producing the best acre yield, 89 
bushels, in Winston County in 1925. I gained $60 
by producing the best acre yield, 96 bushels, over 
three counties in 1926. Peck $1; half bushel $1.86; 
bushel $3.50; f.o.b. Write W. H. Chambers, Rt. 6, 
Haleyville, Ala. 

Whatley’s Prolific Corn.—The leading Southern va- 
riety for 20 years. Takes 1926 Georgia 5-acre con- 
test prize by producing 143 bushels per acre. 27 bush- 
els per acre more than closest contestant. Has led 
all varieties at Coastal Plains Experiment Station, 
Tifton, Ga., for six years by 3.4 bushels on an average. 
Buy your seed from sons of the originator. Prices: 

peck $1.25; x4 bushel $2.25; bushel $4; ten bushels 
oe over, $3.75 per bushel, fob. Send postage with 
parcel post orders. Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga. 


COTTON 
Half.—Catalog free. 











Half and 
Decatur, Ala 


Cook 1010 cotton seed, 85¢ bushel ; 
Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 
Lightning Express cotton seed, 1%-inch staple; $1.50 
bushel. R. L. Hardy, Senoia, Ga. 

Pure Summerour Half and Half; run one year; 
$1.50 bushel. A. E. Yates, Vinemount, Ala. 
Wannamaker-Cleveland =. Boll cotton seed, graded 
and teepepted. $1 bushel. M. Simmons, Mount- 
ville, 8. 

Pure WannamabaCleaana cotton seed, strain 3 
19; privately ginned, recleaned, $1 bushel. R. 
Stembridge, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Grow Wilson Type Big Boll and make money. We 


John M. Bligh, 





Delfos 85¢. Write 




















did in 1926. Write us for further information. Lee 
Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark 
Improved King’s, Cleveland Big Boll, Addison’s 


Extra Early Prolific cotton seeds, ho 50 bushel. Geor- 
gia Seed Store, Inc., Macon, 


Half and Half—Absolutely pure, clean and sound, 
from stock that yielded 47%% lint last year; $4 per 
120-™. bag. T. K. Chance, Alexander, Ga. 








B. L. MOSS’ SUARAST SED 


HALF AND 
My Half and Half runs 44 to 50 per cent 
lint, and will make $15 to $20 more per 
acre than ordinary cottons. If you want 


seed that I guarantee to be pure, send 
for booklet and prices. 

B. L. MOSS 

Soso, Miss. 





Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland Big “4 cotton seed, 
ae A ginned, recleaned, led, $3 hundred pound 
bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Half and Half.—The best you can get a orig- 
inator. 45 to 50 per cent lint. $2.50 per 100 pounds. 
Guaranteed. John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 








Cotton,—Cook 1010 cotton seed, absolutely pure, $1 
per bushel fob. Wade's Seed Farm, Vincent, Ala. 


Buchanan's Half and Half og & a a 
duce more dollars to acre than 
100 ) pone $4.50; 500 oe $20; 1, 000 pounds on g35. 














Half = Half. —Seoond year from originator: 46 to 
50 per cent lint; raised on our own farms; $2.50 per 
100 pounds. Pure; guarantee satisfaction. John A. 
Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn 





COTTON SEED 
FOR SALE 


COOK’S 37 (WILT-RESISTANT) 


30 bushel lots.and above at $1.25 per bushel 
Smaller lots at $1.35 per bushel 


Out of Auburn’s best strain. No better 
for wilt infected lands. These seed from 
individual plant selection. Address 


1926 recleaned seed, free of 


Lespedeza obnoxious seed, 
pene ES: cash with order. L. A. Nichols, Wood- 
land, iss. 





LESPEDEZA! LESPEDEZA! 
LESPEDEZA! 
Choice, par -caught, recleaned, 
inspected Lespedeza seed. Prices 
with other farm commodities. 
guaranteed. 


LESPEDEZA SEED GROWERS’ 
CIATION, INC. 
Calhoun City, Miss. 


rigidly 
in line 
Quality 


ASSO- 





Field selected, new crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, 
$1.75 bushel. Seed guaranteed free of all bad grasses. 
D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss. 





New crop, sound, recleaned Lespedez: 
Johnson Grass. Miss Lena Matlock, 
Ala. Shipping point. Huntsville, Ala, 


Buehanan’s Recleaned Lespedeza.—Free of Johnson, 
Nut and Coco Grass. will grow a any land. Bushei 


a seed, free of 
” Meridianville, 



































$2.50. Catalogue free. 
McQUEEN SMITH FARMING CO. : OATS : #2 
Prattville, Ala. Tennessee Burt or 90-Day Spring Oats, 80c bushel. 
Jeorgia Seed Store, Ine.. Macon, Ga. 

A. 8. Bains strain Cook’s 1010 cotton produces more Buchanan’s Burt Oats.—Earliest known. Bushel 
lint. Won majority of variety tests. Recommended 9c. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
by Auburn Agronomy Department. From field selected PEANUTS 
and culled seed; $1.50 bushel. Oneonta, Ala. 

5 > 

Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant is a leader in nearly Seed Co. Dothan. Ala, $7, 100-pound bag. Poyner 
every experiment station test from North Carolina to 2 - z 
Texas. Get “‘the best by test’’ from the breeders at Genuine North Carolina grown No. 1 recleaned Pea- 
$1.50. Rhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., or Plains, Ga. nuts: $11, 100 pounds. Georgia Seed Store, Inc., 

Macon, Ga. 

Cook’s 307-6.—Pedigreed and recleaned; the best 

wilt resistant cotton grown as shown by Auburn Ex- 


periment Station. $1.25 per bushel, cash with order. 
Redland Seed & Stock Farm. Rt. 2, Prattville, Ala. 


400 bushels of pure Wannamaker-Cleveland big bol! 
cotton seed, certified by Georgia bye Improvement 
Association, ginned on private gin. All seed recleaned. 
Price $1 per bushel. Hillcrest Poultry & Seed Farm, 
Buchanan, Ga. 


Marett’s Pedigred Cleveland Big Boll new strain 
is a wonder. Pedigreed Dixie Triumph Wilt-Resistant 
very superior strain. Staples 1 inch to 1 1-16 inch. 
38% lint. Write for literature and special 
Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 5. C. 

Cook Improved Early Big Boll, five lock cotton, regis- 
ter No. 588. Fourteen years careful seed i; 
grown on my farm. The t is the cheapest. Price 
1.25 per bushel, f.o.b. Auburn. Write for Tatcmiane 
tion. Consult your county agent before buying 
(Pool your cotton.) Robert E. Hudson, Auburn, Ala. 


High germination Wannamaker-Cleveland, King’s 
Early and Simpkins’ 
a bags Improved Rucker’s, 

Wilt-Resistant 307-06, Half and Half, $4. 
Careline grown pedigreed Wannamaker-Cleveland, cull- 








prices. 











ed, $4.50 bag. Ask for es on Séed Corn, Field 
ng and Velvet Beans. . D. Stegall, Montgomery, 
A 

A Seed Farm, Not a Seed Company ‘erty 
me | Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 1 to 9 


els, $1.75 per bushel; 10 to 49, $1.65; 50. << more, 
$1.50, Won world’s record for largest authentic yield 
ever produ (30 bales on 10 acres). picked. 
5 locks to boll; 9 to 11 seed to lock. 
cents more per pound. 


Brings 2 to 3 
Pedigreed 2-eared corn, $3.50 


per bushel; $1 per peck. ‘Descriptive pamphlet sent on 
request. edmont Pedigreai Seed Farm, Commerce, 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. 





NEELY’S 
PROFITABLE CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL 


Means larger yields per acre and staple 
that is always in demand at a good pre- 
mium. 

On our 2,500 acres in this cotton in 1926 
the returns for the extra yield and the 
premium on the staple netted us at least 
$15.00 per acre. 

Produce larger yisids and premium staple 
by planting Neely’s Profitable Cleveland 
Big Boll, and thereby realize a profit on 
your 1927 crop. 

Write, telegraph or phone us for fur- 
ther information and prices. 


THE NEELY PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Field Seed Specialists 
Waynesboro, Ga. 





Wilkinson pure individual Toole Wilt-Resistant cot- 
ton seed, guarant pure and sound. All seed 
were saved before the storm. A limited 
these select planting seed. Wilkinson Select B 
Tools, $4 per 100 a bag; 10 bag lot $3.75; 
lot $3.50; 50 bag lot $8.25 per 100-pound bag. Ala- 
bama Station Cook 307-6, $4 per 100-pound bag; 
10 bag lot $3.75; 25 bag lot $3.50; 50 o bag lot $3.25 
per 100. The genuine little Ninety-Day Early Speckle 
Velvet Bean, the seed nt, at $2 per bushel; all 
coe. Headland, Ala. ’. F. Wilkinson, Headland, 
a. 


my 

— of 
ig Boll 
25 bag 





Famous Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
seed. New, improved, pedigreed strains numbers 19 and 
20, bred and grown by ‘‘The Originator and Breeder,”’ 
W. W. Wannamaker. TEach bag shipped carries his 
signature; otherwise, not genuine. Recleaned and re- 
ginned. so Wannamaker’s Big Boll Dixie-Triumph, 
the best wilt resistant cotton seed grown. Write for 
illustrated — B memon detailed and valuable 
information +» Guarantee, and 
tionally close 4 ‘ot and carload prices. 
tatives wanted each county. The Wannamaker-Cleve- 
land Seed Farms, Saint Matthews, 8S. C. 

Half and Half Planting Seed.—% to full inch staple. 
Here is what they say about it: J. A. Smith, Jefferson, 
Texas: ‘Crook Bros.—Your Half and Half makes 45 
to 50% lint and is running a full inch staple here.” 
Cc. J. Banks, Pascola, Mo.: "Your Half and Half is 
at least ten days 7 all others, making an 
average of a bale acre on six hundred acres, 
pulling a full = x tes well. Reserve me 15 
tons of seed.” Mrs. E. A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: “‘I 
am getting 48% lint with standard staple.’ Send for 





PEANUTS SHORT 
Bringing High Prices—Good Time to Plant 
Recleaned No. 1 White Spanish, 8c per 
pound in 50 and 100 pound bags. No. 1 
Shelled, 12c pound in 125 pound bags, f.o.b 
Newnan, Ga. Cash with order. Supply 
limited, ‘order now. 
COWETA COTTON OIL co. 
Newnan, Ga. 





Peanuts. ee cereus Farm- 
ers’ stock good small 
White Spanish, $7.50 per 06 pound bag. Velvet Beans, 
Early Speckled, 90-Day variety, two-bushel bags $3.50. 


es variety. 
pou bags, 








Sugar Cane Syrup, beet grade, in 35-gallon barrels, 
$17.50. Cotton seed, Cook's 307-6 Wilt-Resisting va- 
riety, 100 pound bags, $3, All fob shipping pointe and 
cash with order, Goff Mercantile Company (Inc. 
$50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
PEAS 

Will exchange seed corn advertised this paper for 

Peas, N. A. Kimrey. 





I buy and sell Cowpeas, carload or less. State 
quantity and price. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Brabham Peas at $2.25 per bushel; 
ham Peas at $2 per bushel: Iron Mixed at $1.85 er 
bushel. All good stock. Davis Bros., Renfroe, Ga. 

Buy Peas direct, Mixed $1.75; New Eras $1.80: 
Brown Whippoorwills $1.85 per bushel, fob Bostwick, 





Iron and Brab- 














Ga. Cash with order. Bostwick Supply Co., Bostwick, 
Georgia. 

Mixed, per bushel, $1.90; Improved Whippoorwill. and 
New Eras $2; Black, Clay, Red, Unknown, Brown 
Whippoorwill $2.15; Brabham and Iron $2.35. Geo. 
Ww. Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Mixed Peas $1.75; New Era, Irons, Whippoorwills, 


$1.90; Brabhams $2. 20; Ninety-day Velvet Beans $1.75. 
All sound, new crop. For delivered price add fifteen 
cents bushel. Reliable seed, Cash with order. D. F. 
Moore, Brunson, c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Dublin od Peas Ht Dublin, Ga,.—Velvet Beans 
$1.50; Mixed Peas $1 bushel. . ts 


Alfalfa seed, pure, $6.80 per bushel. Scari- 
hed Sweet Clover, 05% pure, $5.50. pags free. George 
dia, Kansas. 


Bowman, Concor 
‘Wanted.—Whippoorwill Peas, Soybeans. Write or 
wire lowest prices. a =o Louis Cohen, 
7, 3 


Wholesale Grocer, Cen 
SOYBEANS AND RYE 
FOR SALE 














Wilson Soybeans ....... 
Virginia Soybeans . 
Abruzzi Seed Rye ........... 
New crop, recleaned. 
Bags 12 cents. Cash with order. 


JOSEPH E. HOLLAND 
Milford, Delaware 








Piedmont Pedigreed Big Boll cotton seed, cleaned, 
$1 a bushel. Selected Rock wy Corn, $2 a bushel. 
Selected Marlboro Corn, $2 bushel H 
Prolific Corn, $2 a bushel. M. T. Sanders, Com- 
merce, Ga. 


Genuine North Carolina grown Running seed Pea- 





nuts, $2 bushel; Bright No. 1 Spanish seed Peanuts, 
$2.25 bushel; Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 50 
bushel; Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.25 bushel; 
Mixed Peas, $2.25 bushel; Whippoorwill tees. $2.40 
bushel; Brabham Peas, $2.50 bushel; Iron Peas, $2.50 
bushel; Irons and Brabhams asst., $2.50. bushel; 
Amber Cane seed, $2.90 bushel; Orange ‘Cane seed, 


$2.85 bushel; Red Top Cane seed, $2.85 bushel; genu- 
ine German Millet, $2.90 bushel; Cattail Millet, 9¢ 

und, all the above fob Cairo, Ga., or basis. Rob- 
nson’s Seed Warehouse, Cairo, Ga. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








BIRMINGHAM POULTRY FARM 


Conveniently located, one mile from city 
limits, on most important east and west 
paved highway; only 8 miles from Court 
House, where quick enhancement of prop- 
etty is assured. 


Modern poultry equipment: 3 incubators, 
approximately 30,000 capacity, 20 or more 
buildings, electric lighted, with water sys- 
tem; well fenced in. Equipment alone 
worth $10,000, bungalow $4,000, and land 
$15,000. 


Will sell for $1,000 cash and balance on 
lease sale contract to reliable party, of 
will consider trade. Take advantage of 
this opportunity to buy a poultry farm 
that has a real enhancement value, 


Phone Main 2157 


SMITH-SCHULTZ-HODO REALTY CO. 


W. H. Hicks 2119 First Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





BABY CHICKS 





For Sale.—Ellis extra early prolific Running Peas. 
Make more peas per acre earlier than 
any other known pea; matures before cotton picking 
time. Only limited supply for sale at $5 per bushel. 
Write at once to H. 0. Bilis, Union Springs, Ala. 


POTATOES 


Certified Nancy Hall seed Sweet Potatoes: car. 
hamper; local lots $1.25. G. T. 
tain, Miss. 

Buchanan’ Certified Nancy Halls.—Most satisfac- 
tory home and market sweet potato known. Bushel 








$1.20 
Callicutt, Blue Moun- 











hamper, $2.25; five for $10. Catalogue free. Buchan- 
an’s, Sane #8 Tenn. 

Wilson’s Certified New Bunch Porto Rico Potato 
seed, $3 per bushel hamper. Plants, April-May de- 
livery, $3 per 1,000, delivered; $2.75 express collect. 
J. B. Wilson, Gadsden, Ala. 

Why plant Potatoes that have black rot? I will 
furnish you seed stock free from disease, certified 


Nancy Halls and Porto Rico; single hampers $1.75 
per hamper; in carlots, $1.60 per hamper. Certified 
Nancy Hall Potato plants ready to ship March 20, 
$2.50 per thousand. Booking orders now. Plenty of 
Tomato plants, Pepper. ll prices fob Blue Mountain, 
Miss. C. Frye. 








RAPE 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—Greatest forage™ 
crop for young stock. 10 pounds $1.75, postpaid 


Memphis, Tenn. 
SAGRAIN 


The South’s grain crop, the most consistent feed 
producing crop ever grown. We are the originators, 
all the true Sagrain seed entering the commercial 
channels in 1926 were our product. We also 
sold direct to more than 2,000 farmers. We also fur- 
nished these seed for the use of county agents, in 
every Southern state and to the various Experiment 
Stations. Sagrain has made good wherever planted, 
and has taken the South by storm. This has caused 
many seed jockeys to get busy, much spurious seed 
will be vended. The crop being new in many local- 
itites it will be quite easy to palm off common sor- 
ghum se 1 Sagrain seed prepared for market 
by us for 1927 are new strains, bigger grain yielders, 
more uniformity of stalk, more compact and heavier 
heads, threshed cleaner of hull. The latter makes it 
much better handled by planter and will be dro; 
more uniform in the drill; a given quantity wil 
farther, All seed perfectly cleaned by new m ery. 
Get information from your county agent or Experi- 
ment Station on Sagrain, the sweet sorghum that 
yields as much or more grain than any other crop in 


Buchanan's, 











_ a Pushmataha Feed & Seed Co, W. J. 
General Manager, Lyon, Miss. Bushel $4; 
‘ ‘bushel _. eee aH 
SORGHUM 














Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Two bales our free booklet, which tells all about our Improved 
= a, 45% iat, ong inch ctapte, | Catalng and Half and Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
sample seed free. te ° : son, - 
wells, Ga. DASHEENS 

setivery Cotton Good. a pans sixteenth to one- Dasheens for Sale.—Dash the it heg and 

th; brings two ore. Early and cow feed. Grows best on low, damp or Seed $3 

big yield. ae bushel, ve hundred. ™S. C. Snodgrass, per bushel. Z. T. Parker, Samson, Ala. 

tisboro, a 





Coker’s Cleveland cotton seed, strain four, one year 
from the breeder; ginned and graded at my own gin; 
one dollar a bushel, cash with order. H. F. Hardy, 

Grange, N. C. 

Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolis weigh pound; 4% per cent lint; wonderful 
Cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


For Sale.—Heavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Boll 
Cotton Seed—Purebred, recleaned and graded. Write 











for circular. $1.20 } oom John Paul Lucas, Box 
1359, Charlotte, N. 
Money Making Cotton, —Pure Petty Toole 


cotton 

a 3. 25 bushel at shipping point. arly, wilt- 

Tesistant. I grew fifteen beles to plow in 1926. G. V. 
a. Athens, Ga 


GRASS 

Napier Grass, 3c a stalk. Dr. Lambert, Denton. Ga. 
Napier Grass, selected stock, hundred stalks $3. 
0. K. David, Marshaliville, Ga. 
Buchanan's Bermuda Grass.—Will 
drouth, graze more stock and last 
= known. Catalogue free, 
‘enn 











stand more 
tha any 





Recleaned, 3 bushel bags, 
$2.50 per 100 pounds; 25 bag lots $2.40; 
order, deduct 2% for cash. Lewis Seed Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Early Red Top, for hay, 
check with 
Box 426, 


Baby chicks from tested and carefully culled flocks, 
Strain’s Hatchery, Athens, Ga. 


Buff Leghorn chicks and eggs. Write for literature. 
Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks.—Reds. Rocks 
R. M. Rawlinson, Millbrook, Ala. 








and Leghorns. Mrs. 














Purebred Barred Rock chicks, hatching eggs. 
Cone hatching a specialty. C. E. Douglass, Snow- 
oun, 

HIGH UALITY BABY CHICKS 


From standard bred flocks, that have been 
tested for White Diarrhea and that are 
excellent layers. Live Fe es 9 guaranteed. 

rite for prices, Hatchery, 

Tifton, Georgia. 

Chicks.—Leghorns $13; Rocks, 
postpaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Chicks. —Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, 
as: heavy mixed $10; prepaid live delivery. Ozark 

Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Bar- 
red Rocks, now ready. Write for prices. Joseph Dar- 
lington, Tarpon Springs, Fila. 

BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHERY 
Cordele, Ga. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy Leading 
breeds. $8.80 hundred up. Gataiog te free. Mathis 





Reds, $15, 100, 
Fitzgerald Hatchery, 

















Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans: 

Rhode Island Red chicks, bred } A eggs and color. 
White Leghorn chicks, bred for and size, $20 
per 100. KE. O. Drake, et Hill, “ria. 





Buchanan’s Famous Plymouth Rock Baby Chicks.— 
25 for $4.50; 50 for te Too for $15; j, Sates. Cata- 
io free. Buchanan’ %, Memphis, Tenn. 


PUREBERD BABY CHICKS 
S. C. White  Lagheras in lots of 25 and 50, 
ize. §. CG I. — l14c each; postpaid. 
Live delivery guara 





eed. 
POUL TRY FARM 














Phil S chm nbell, Ala. 

Vitality Chicks — State Accredited. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, ingtons, 12c; Leghorns, 10c. Free 
book. Appleton City 4 Appleton City, Mo. 

Ancona chicks: $4.25, $15, 100. 15 eggs 
50: oem postpaid. Catalog + Shir ig by ®- . Wiggins, 

38. 

Tancred chicks, — egg strain; sired Yo 
sons of $500 Tancred sire. Live delivery. amesway 


hatched. Mountview Farm, Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 








SUNFLOWER 
Piant for Poultry.—Russian Sunflower seed, 3 pounds 
and Beans, ounces, 75c prepaid. C, BR. Harrison, 
LaPine, Ala. 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Meme on Al Seed.—Hand saved Thurmond Gray 
Watermelon seed from selected melons, 50c per pound 
fob. Wright & Solomon, Inc., Fort Valley, Ga. 








LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza, $2 bushel. E, L. Knox, Stevenson, Ala. 


Choice 1926 Lespedeca seed; free sample. Red Oak 
Farm, Covington, Tenn. 











seed, 
Miss. 


$1.90 


Choice recleaned 1926 Dp Lespedesa 
bushel, Provine Seed Co., Calhoun City, 


Tom Watson, Florida Favorite, Irish Grey, Stone 
Mountain, Kieckley Sweet, properly saved o— large 
melons, 5 x. 3 Seed Farms, Lloyd, 
Florida. 

Sugar-Kist Watermelon. —“*Tast as melons did 
py OF BL The ideal toston for home use 

local market. Once tried always used. Lankart 
Bred Seed Farms, Waco, Texas. 





White Leghorn chicks, sired by 100% pure Tancred 


— $14 per 100, postpaid. tate accredited breed- 
few Tancred cockerels at $5 each, RB. B. 
Wallace, Clinton, Tenn. 





“MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS” 
BLOOD TESTED—STATE SUPERVISED 
Fine, large White Leghorns; ae | rich 
S. C. Reds; splendid Barred Rocks. $15.00- 
$18.00 per 400. Other varieties. Write for 
catalogue. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C. 
(Classified ads. continued on next page) 


yh ale. _. = 








_ Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


The above rate applies to the Georgia-Alabama Ed!- 
tion—100,000 circulation. State plainly what edition 
you wish to use. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Purebred Chicks.—9%c up. Leading breeds. Best 
strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 
. Ihustrated catalog free. ex Poultry Co., 

Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, $16 
. White Leghorns, heavy laying 
stock, $14 hundred. Full live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 
« Terms.—Super-Test accredited chicks. 
All kinds. Our low prices and good service gets the 
color catalog free, Missouri State 
, Dept. 719, _Butler, Mo. 


19.80 Worth Eggs sold by Mr. § Stephens from 
Arrowhead Leghorns in December. You can do 
as well after buying baby chicks from Arrowhead 
Farm, Box 11. Orange, Texas. Free catalog. 
Mountaineer chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 
tain flocks. Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 
zine offer. State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 

















DENSMORE TANCRED CHICKS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our trapnest records up to 293 cg year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bona 3 high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a posltry business paying 
worth while profits. Our prices within 
reach of all, Write now for catalog and 

ices on chicks and SF"; Densmore 

Itry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. Roanoke, Va. 


ate a es + chicks (Ferris ppetes: $13.50, 100; 
$128, 1,000. Rocks and Reds: $16, 100; prepaid. If 
you Re quality chicks and HE. R shipment send 
me your order. W. A. Todd, Aulander, N. 


Higrade Chicks.—Official state certified 200 egg 
ng. Blood tested. Leading varieties. Prices 

wit reach of all. Live delivery. Catalog free.. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 12, Brenham, Texas. 
$18 Chicks.—Ferris White Leghorn, Sheppard 
cona, $13 per 100. Parks strain Barred Rocks, fis. 
Live eneay guaranteed. Hatching eggs either tga 
Write us. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, 











“Cumberland Valley’ quality chicks from free range 
flocks, culled for vigor, type and laying. Pure Tan- 
cred 8. C. White and White Rocks, 
8. C. Reds. Valley Hatchery, 
Dept. D, M 

Order Quality chicks from our Seung and Tanered 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns for big profits. 
Mr. Frank Loring, of Memphis, cleared $641 from 500 
of our “Ideal” pullets from September to February. 
Other customers doing as well. Our “‘Ideal’’ Leghorns 
proved their superiority in standard type and as rec- 
ord layers of big white eggs at the Memphis Nationa! 
and Tri-State Fair Poultry Shows. Catalogue free. 
Ideal Poultry Farm, Box P, Millington, Tenn. 


Through honesty, faithfulness, square dealing and 
truthful advertising, the famous Trail’s End strain 
White Leghorns was founded. They originated from 
Lady Trail’s End, the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
days. Chicks from these large lop com breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
ers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Giants, and broiler 
chicks also, One million chicks for 1927. Thousands 
of satisfied customers, hundreds of testimonials. Write 
for new low price, literature, certificate of guarantee 
and pictures. 40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 
From carefully selected breeders. 100 per 
cent delivery. Prompt shipments. 
Per 100 500 1,000 
Wh. and Br. 


Leghorns 
and Anconas 
B. Rocks, R. I. Reds and 
B. Orps. ... 
Wh. Ws 
Assort., all breeds ...... 12.00 57.50 110.00 
Assort., all heavies 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Orders for 50, add 1 cent per chick. Order 
for 25, 2 cents a chick. For quick delivery 
order from this ad or send for instructive 
chick book. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 
Box P, _- Hogansville, Ga. _ 


Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of critical poul- 
try raisers not satisfied with chicks of the usual grade 
of roduction and vigor. From purebred parent 

, the finest in Greene County, Missouri—well 
known for its high-producing, successfully managed 
flocks. All our flocks are Missouri accredited or cer- 
tified, and have proven their quality by actual records 
of egg production. All popular breeds developed to 
high standards, If you want unusual chicks, reason- 

, write for our catalog at once. wards’ 
Chick Hatchery, Box J-50, Springfield, Mo. 
BANTAMS 

High-scoring Bird Partridge Rock eggs, 


Seabright and Cochin Bantams. Robert 
Spring, Macon, Ga, 


BLACK SPANISH 


jarred 
Write for circular. 
wille, Md. 

















$3 sitting. 
Clark, 358 








220.66 PROFIT FROM 476 PULLETS 
ORAISED FROM SHINN. CHICKS 
IN ONE YEAR 
Mr. Irvin Sidwell writes, ‘The account 
* stands like this; the income has been 
1,821.66, the feed, ~aeeng everything 
1.00, net profit of $1,220.66." This is the 
st proof of the quality ‘of our stock, 
Catalog free with our very lowest prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 

Box 322, La Plata, Missouri 
Drumm's famous bred to lays are better. All lead- 
ing breeds. vous producers. State accredited. 
Lowest prices per cent live delivery. Big cata- 
log free. Standard Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo. 
Booth Chicks—8%c up. From Missouri’s largest 
trap-nest breeding institution with official records up 
to 318 eggs yearly. State accredited. 12 varieties. 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 
Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and poultry plant in Alabama. Leghorns $14; Reds, 
Orpingtons, per 100, Guarantee 100% 
delivery. Madison County Hatchery, Huntsville, 











live 
Ala. 





Tancred Leghorns are proven layers. We have high 
individuals Alabama and South Carolina contests. 
Chicks: $15, 100; $150 for 1,000. Prompt delivery. 


Write for catalogue. Oak Ridge Farm, Letohatchee, 





BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 


From the South’s most modern poultry 
peeeding establishment. We have our own 
flocks of trapnested, pedigreed Tancred 
Leghorns. Contest winners. Rocks and 
Reds. We do not sell for other hatch- 
eries, Write for catalogue. 


DORNS’ POULTRY FARMS 
McCormick, S. C. 


bao Baby Chicks—Rocks, Reds and Leghorns 
at 12%. Pur stock from Shenandoah = 
ley; a — and selected. da 
° North 
iver, Virginia 


Sen 
Meyerhoeffer Hatchery, 
“Globe’’ chicks are hatched from inspected and ac- 
flocks, Multitudes of leading poultry farmers 
Globe chicks exclusively. Get our special 1927 
before buying elsewhere. Globe Hatchery, Box 
Berne, Indiana. 








15 White Face Black Spanish eggs $2: two laying 
pullets, 1 cockerel, $8. A. S. Gray, Athens, Ala. 


is and eggs. Minnie 





Ringiet Ply h Hock k 
Cunningh Collinsville, Ala. 

Purebred Barred pom eockerels (Parks). 
$1.50 sitting; two $2.50, postpaid. Excellent aianer 
layers. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 








The Progressive Fa 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Bulls and heifers, ” purebred. Sanford & 


Mocksville, N. 
PET STOCK 











Hatching eggs from Bridges’ | prize winning Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, $3 and $5 per sitting. If wanted 
in ‘arger quantities write me your wants. 


Also a 
few nice cockerels, $5 eac! W. E. a Coosa, 
Georgia. 


For Sale or Trade.—Nice spotted Pony 
ride or drive for children; afraid of nothing 
vretty; 7 years old, closely made, easy kept, 
trade for trained pair of No. 1 young how 


Seagles. Joe Johnson, Box 52, Dadeville, Ala, 





Secret ODE-ISLAND REDS 


Rhode Island Red cockerels and eggs. Minnie Cun- 
ningham, Collinsville, Ala. 
Purebred Rhode Island 
postpaid John Wilkins, Letcher, 





Reds. 15 exes for $1.50. 
Ala 


DOGS a 
~ Registered Collie pups. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tenn. ‘ 
R. M. Rawlinson, Mie» 





brook, Ala 





eggs for 


Purebred Single Comb Rhode 
Hart- 


sale, 15 for $2.50, Postage paid. 
selle, Ala. 

Rhode Isiand Reds.—Prize winners and good layers. 
[ERs $2.50 per sitting, delivered. Norris Payne, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Single Comb Reds. 
strain eggs, $2.50 sitting, prepaid. H. J. 
512 6th Ave. E., Cordele, Ga. 


Eggs at One-half Price.—From Merritt’s famous 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. $10 eggs for $5; 
$5 for $2.50; $2.50 for $1.50. Julius Merritt, Dothan, 
Ala. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Here’s real qual- 
ity Special mating heavy laying non-broody hens 
mated to 9% pound pedigree-hatched cockerel from 

non-broody Prof. Trollope, Auburn, 

3 Eges: $3.50, 15; $8.50, 

, hundred; delivered. Satisfactory hatch guar- 
_Soe R. Roberts, Collinsville, , Ala. 


‘WYANDOTTES 
Rose Comb White vaaneetes, 15 eggs $1. 
Shipp, Goodwater, Ala 
White Wyandotte eggs, Fishel 
Mrs. A. J. Bonner, Oak Hill, Ala 
Rose Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, 15 for $2, 
Rie No stock for sale. W. A. Dodd, Nauvoo, 


iene he, 
M. G. Vest, 








Donalson 
Chandler, 


-Selected dark red 





anteed. 





Ww. W. 





a : 15, $1.50. 





~ White Wyandottes.—Regal-Dorcas strain; best win- 
ter layers. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Write J. S. Briscoe, 
Double Springs, Ala, 

Jersild’s Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Chicks, hatch- 
ing eggs, breeders for sale. Catalog. Peter Jersild, 


Foley, Ala. 
DUCKS—GEESE 


“Tndian Runner Ducks.—15 eggs $2, “postpaid. 
Tidwell, Letcher, Ala 








d. Fred 


Registered Pointer pups. 
males $4; females 


Purebred Collie pups for sale. 
each. J. H. Good, Cordele, Ga. 


Pointers, Setters, a4 trained and untral 
for sale or exchange, . ¥ Mooney, Kerne 
N.. © 








Tetrachlorethylene, the new government formula 

hook and round worms in dogs; also recommended 

running fits. $1 postpaid. Satisfaction guaran 
8S. O’Neall, Box 664-PF, Greenville, 8. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spectacle Case.—Velvet lined, strong, durable," 
“Cthru”’ cleans and polishes eye glasses, prevents et 
ring. Bottle 25c. M. Green, Optician, Homer, La. = 

BAGS , 


BAGS WANTED 
Bags—Pay highest market price for good, 
and mendable second hand bags, any 


quantity. Write eer. shippin 
FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
BRS Ga 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the mac aad 
or catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
85. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Prettiest, wide-awake, exclusive Grocery in St 
in large residential section, splendid trade. Mf 
sell, am leaving state. Full information, write 
137, Starke, Fila. 


FARM MACHINERY 


“Melotte Cream Separator, nearly new; none better, 
Trade for registered Poland China or Duroc bred ait. 


Edgar Fowler, Lancing, Tenn. 






































Rouen duck eggs, $2.75 per 
6, Cullman, Ala 


Prize winning Giant 
setting. Charles Guthery, Rt. 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W, Boyd, South Boston, Va. 








BRAHMAS 
jee, iene = Sale.—Purebred Light Brahmas. 
$1.50 MecGaha, Kansas, Ala. 








Bourbon Red ae eges, 40 cents each, J. W. 


Upehurch, Gordo, Ala 








ay BLACK GIANTS 
Giant eggs, $2 for 15, postpaid. Ethel Moore, Star 
Rt., Atmore, Ala. 


James’ Jumbo Jersey Giants. 
$10. Mrs. O. B. James, Centerto 


Purebred Jersey Black Giants—15 eggs, $2 deliv- 
ered parcel post. Mrs. Lela Gardner, Fayette, Ala. 


LEGHORNS ease 








Eggs: 15, $2; 100, 
wn, Ky. 





Bourbon turkey eggs, “trom heavy 2-year-olds, $7.50 
dozen; from young flock $5. Sylvester Farms, Mid- 
way, Ala. 

Large Bronze 
prolific layers; $3.25 the dozen. 
Sylacauga, Ala. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Lakenvelders and Rhode Island Red eggs from prize 
stock. G, Woodall, Dale. Okla. 





turkey eggs for hatching; healthy, 
Mrs. W. T. Stewman, 











Dark Brown Leghorn ‘‘selected’’ eggs, $1 delivered. 
Oscar Davis, Athens, Ala 

Accredited Brown aes eggs, $1.75 sitting; baby 
chicks, $12.50 per 100. Robt. E. Martin, Clayton. Ala. 

Eggs and vigorous chicks from trapnested Tancred 
Leghorns. Circular, Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 

Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs reason- 
able, from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser. 
Booneville, Miss. 

Tom Barron White 
heavy laying strain, $10 per hundred. 
try Farm, Rt. Crichton, Ala. 

8S. C. White and Black Leghorns, both great North- 
ern winter layers, Eggs: Blacks $1.25; Whites $1 
per 15, delivered. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
N. C. 














Leghorn sitting eggs from large 
Chapman Poul- 





EGGS 





EGGS 


Eggs mean money, so set the scrub hens 
on S. C. White Leghorn eggs NOW to reap 
a bountiful harvest this fall. More money 
in eggs than cotton. Eggs and hens for 


sale. 
PARAGON POULTRY FARM 
Gilbertown, Ala. 





Eight-week-old White Leghorn pullets Some of 
best utility stock in South. Be sure and write us be- 
fore = elsewhere. Calhoun Leghorn Farm, Ox- 
ford, Ala. 


Tancred 
shall Farm. 





from Mar- 
$7.50 
View 


White Leghorns.—Stock direct 

Hatching eggs: $1.50, $2 per 15; 

95% fertility ss samme Cofintry 
Ala 


per 100, 
Poultry Farm, Vida, 





Purebred Baby Chicks. ee guaranteed. Leg- 

$12; Anconas $13; Barred Rocks, Reds, Minor- 

eas, $14; White Rocks, Wyandottes, $15; Orpingtons 

6; assorted $9. Discount on large quantities. Model 
ery, Box O, Monroe, d. 


NoW! 
QUALITY CHICKS 
AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES 


America’s most. famous Bred-to-Lay 
strains. Leading varieties. Quick ser- 
vice, live delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog free. 

LINDSTROM Rarceney & POULTRY 


Box 101, Clinton, Mo, 


ont Bred Chicks.—Heavy layers. | Per 100: Leg- 
horns $12; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14; White or Buff 
Rocks, Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, Wyandotte, 
Light Brahmas $18; heavy mixed $12. 
Brockmeier Hatchery, Dept. F, Edwardsville ml. 


Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of 7 Markets 
of the State ——— of Agriculture. Order now. 
Catalog and price list free arrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Baby Chicks for Sale.—Hollywood strain 8. C. White 


ms. Bred for high egg production. All from 
We trapnest all parent stock 











; $1. 
@ Cowikee Mills, Poultry ‘Dept., Bufaula, Ala. 





“EGGLINE” QUALITY CHICKS 


Electrically Hatched—“Just a little bet- 
ter.”” Thousands every week. Prices right. 
Big discount on advance orders. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. Get our big new cata- 
log—free. 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Ala. 


White Leg- 
each. All 
City View 


White Leghorn eggs, 7 per hundred. 
horn pullets, eight to ten weeks old, $ 
from males of Ferris’ best laying strain. 
Poultry Farm, Albany, Ala. 

White Leghorns.—Buy Tancred strain and you get 
the best. Chicks $15; eggs $7.50, or $1.50 per sitting, 
postpaid. Order direct from this ad. Terms, with 
order. A few Tancred laying pullets $2 each. 
las Farms, Cordova, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, $1.25 per 15, post- 
paid, Mrs. _Mabel . Allen, Edna, Ala, 

Buff Orpingtons.—Eges, $2, $3 and $5 for 15. 5. Chicks, 
$20 per 100. The South’s est. Catalog. Maize 
Orpington Yards, Lewisburg, Tenn. 

Eggs from 8% pound Buff Orpington hens (Cook’s 
strain), $2.25 per S Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Mrs. T. E. Dennis, Jr., Tunnel Springs, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Buff Rock eggs, $2; prepaid. Lillian Nelson, 
Brighton, Tenn, 

Thompson’s purebred Ringlet Rock eggs, 
hi pos'paid, Write Ethel Moore, Star Rt., 

a. 

Thompson’s Ringlet Barred Rocks. Eggs. breeding 
stock and aw chicks. Mrs. R. M,. hewlineen 
Millbrook. Ala 

Direct, ren Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks.— 
Hatching eggs $2. Mrs. A. A. Jacobs, Chandler 
Springs, Ala. 

Aristocrat Barred Rock eggs for sale; price list free. 
Inquiries solicited, James P. Alidredge, Rt. 1, 
Blountsville, Ala, 


Barred Rocks.—Strong, 
from exhibition trapnested strain. 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


Purebred Barred Rocks, Park’s strain. 
ers Eggs: $1.50. 15; $8 per 100. 
Ogburn, Willow Springs, N. C. 

20% cut on my Thompson’s Ringlet Rocks that 
have won in all the leading shows of the state and 
now have the best to offer at less. Order now. Write 
Jas. M. Parker, Equality, 





Doug- 




















$1.50 for 
Atmore, 











vigorous chicks 


Gardner's 
Hatching eggs. 





Heayy lay- 
Write C, M. 





Purebred Brown Leghorn and Laced Wyandottes; 
15 eggs for.$1.25. Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Gordo, 
Ala. 


tri 
e 


Stump Puller for Sale.—Hercules, all steel, 
power; 200 feet cable. Capacity 120 tons. $85. 
Brock, Rt. 3, Round Mountain, Ala 


36 by 12 foot Redwood Silo; No. 15 De Laval 
arator; No. 7 Mann Bone Grinder; all in good cr 
and less than half price. Write Wintergreen Gardens, ~ 
Marion, Ala. 


Detroit Fordson Mower, new; runs from pulley 
in front of rear wheel. Cuts thirty acres a day: 
one day. Oliver Double Disk Fordson Plow and Har 
row. Have sold my tractor and do not need above, 
J. 8. Gibson, Haleyville, Ala. 


Our — introductory offer is the biggest value on the 
market. Before buying your Fertilizer Distributors 
Plow Stocks, write us for our introductory offer 
unheard of values on farm Machines. Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


GRINDING 


us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be ~~ 
Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 

















Send 
ground. 
Ala. 





Reds, An- 
Dixie 


Rock 


Hatching Egges.—Purebred Barred 
$1 100, $7.50. 


eonas, Black Minorca: 15, 
Poultry Farms, Sandersville, Ga. 

Few trio White Pekin ducks and 
left. White Orpington, Wyandotte, 
and Pekin duck eggs, $2 sitting, delivered. 
Stock Farm, Sycamore, a. 

Jersey Black Giants, Marcy strain; Partridge Rocks, 
Josephs Coat strain; Silver Wyandottes, Schroeders 
strain. Eggs, 15 for $2; cockerels $5. John P. 
Kennedy, 53 South Royal, Mobile, Ala. 


Cockerels.—Direct from the world’s best breeders. 
Parks’ Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes, Firefly Reds, Byers’ 
Orpingtons, $4 each. Tancred Leghorns, Barron Leg- 
horns, $3. Description free Drumm Egg Farms, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

My patented Brooder enables one hen to breod 100 
chicks without artificial heat. Write for particulars. 
F. F. Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


W. Graves, American National 





African guineas 
African guinea 
Riverside 























type. James 
om Richmond, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Ches er Whites win again in world’s greatest barrow 
show at recent Chicago International, taking grand 
championship on barrow and on pen of barrows over 
all other breeds. Pigs, service boars; farmer’s prices. 
Boggy Hotlow Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 








INSURANCE 


Farmers, Stockmen.—Our $1,000 policy covers all 
diseases, and all accidents from first day, indefinitely, 
pays $50 monthly, and in hospital $100 monthly, oF 
if injured in travel. Ages 18 to 60, same rate. 
medical examination. Cost, $7.50 every 38 months. 
We pay 99 per cent claims first day received. Can 
you men neglect so important a matter? Paid 56,000 
claims 1925. Old line company. Mutual Benefit Co,, 
222 Woodward Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. (Women 
insured same rate if they earn a salary.) 


~ KODAK FINISHING 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Film packs developed 
15c; prints 8c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


whitens skin, 

















Complexion beautifier formula; 
less, effective. Lizzie Campbell, 


Meridianvilie, wo 

Remnant Bundle containing 20 yards of fine S 
foods such as gingham, percale, chambray, voile 
‘stim, no piece les than 2 yards, for only $1.98; also 
cur best grade. domestic, 9% cents. Write for our 
weekly price lists on ‘scrap bundles, piece goods and 
dry goods. F. & W. Sales Co., Tupelo, Miss. 


Wash-Board.—Do not buy a wash-board over? a few 
months. We make one that will not warp or 
to pieces when you put it in the sun. Rubbing oa 
is prime galvanized iron tied to wood frame with 30 
nails, Some in use that have done three washings @ 
week for ten years. Figuring 52 weeks in a year 
have done 1,560 washings. How many will equal it? 
$1.25 postpaid. Neal Wash-Board Co., Wharton, 


Texas. 
PATENTS 














DUROC-JERSEYS 
pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 





Finest registered Duroc 
Bellbuckle, Tenn, 
Registered Duroc sow pigs and service boars. Zeig- 
ler Brothers, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


~ Regis tered ~ Durocs, four months 0} old; boars twelve- 
oy: gilts, fifteen dollars. Theo. Hurt, Jr., Marion, 
a. 








im- 
Som- 


ages and sex; cholera 


Registered Durocs, all 
S. Latta, 


mune, Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 
erville, Tenn. 
oO. I. C. 


Purebred Ohio Improved Chester Pigs—Pair, 
W. I. Owen, Bedford, Va. 

Over 100 registered and grade O. I. 
Chester pigs for sale. Prices reasonable. R-N 
Alexander City, 

POLAND-CHINAS 


—Big Bone Poland China pigs; registra- 
tion papers; inoculated; six weeks old, $15 each. 
Address Lincoln Stock Farms, Lincoln, Ala. 


HOLSTEINS 


For Sale —Rexistered Holstein bulls, cows and heif- 
ers. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
JERSEYS 
Big dispersal sale, 100 finest Jerseys; Empire Milk- 
ing Machine, team Percherons, Wallis Tractor; Auc- 
tion April 6. Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
SHEEP 
Sheep Wanted.—Southdown strain preferred, 
binen, Blalock, Ala 
Grade co —About 50 ewes, half with lambs 
at foot, balance due; about 10 outies wethers, one 
yom. - carne condition. Write Foley Golf Links, 








$35. 





Cc. White 
Farm, 








For Sa'e. 

















Sher- 








RABBITS 


Make rey Me sing Rabbits.—Sickness forces sale 
gesen and Idings. Alabama Rabbitry, Fairhope, 
a. 





Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in » applying for patents, Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send s ketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’ form, 
o charge for information on how_to proceed. 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, of- 
ficient service. Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered 

ent Attorney, 77-K Security Bank “Building (di 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. 


PRINTING 


ney, Ete.—Good work at on prices. Try 
Everything guaranteed. Aneraft Press, Gorda, 

















SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Summer Fruit Spray.—for all stoue 
fruit. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tent 

Save Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand Oi] Emulsion 
or Lime Sulphur Solution for scale on peach 
apple trees. Write us, o - S.-W Woolfolk Co, 
Ft. Valley, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND oa ll 


“Learn Telegraphy—Pay tuition one-third ~ bale 
ance after you get position. Typewriter oy with 
cash enrollments. PFT, McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Georgia. 


Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector. We secure position for you 
after completion of 8 months home study course @ 
money refunded. Excelle:.t opportunities. Write for 
free booklet G-92. pee Business Training I 


stitute, Buffalo, 
TOBACCO 
Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweet Leaf; mellow with 
ing. Chewtaal 


Fine flavor. 15 pounds a. 
, ed. Ernest Choate, Wing®, 























(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Ree as 
eC ae hits 


EXTRA PROFITS come 
- from fine sample, clean sced, 
- and large lint output. 


et Rape Soe oom ate 
' from GOOD ginning. 


New Improvements 
This Year in 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
mark the gy mage forward step in 
in 


recent years the manufacture 
of gin machinery. 


Take Your Cotton, Mr. 
Grower, to the nearest 
Continental Outfit! 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 





CORN AND OATS SITUATION 


NOFFICIAL estimates of the re- 
serves of corn on farms on March 1 
were approximately 1,060,000,000 bushels 
compared with 1,330,000,000 last year and 
a 10-year average of 1,114,000,000 bush- 
els. If these unoffi- 
cial estimates are 
correct, 1,784,000,000 
bushels of corn dis- 
appeared during the 
winter compared 
with  1,616,000,000 
bushels a year ago. 
Since the numbers 
of corn - consuming 
livestock on farms 
during the winter 
were smaller than last year, the increase 
in the rate of disappearance must be 
traced to other causes. Among these fac- 
tors are the poor quality of the 1926 corn 
crop, the lack of roughage in some parts 
of the Corn Belt, and the tendency toward 
heavier feeding in some of the districts, 
particularly in the South, which usually 
are obliged to ship in corn but which 
were blessed with good crops in 1926. 


The farm reserve reports make a fairly 


Farmers’ Exchange 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free 7 and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, | Dept. F, Hickory Ky. 

Buy Your Cigars Direct 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Hay 
land, Ga. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Rich, dark brown leaf chewing, 
10 pounds for $2.25. Smoking $1.25. Address Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn, 

Tobacco, postpaid Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. een 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Ten 











GILBERT GUSLER 

















.—5@ Aspirations, aay 
ana Smokehouse, Home- 








ced Homespun = ee Chewing, 5 “pounds 
Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Tobacco Postpaid—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing; 5 = $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Gest ~~ ae 20e pound. Hamlin, Sharon, 
‘ennessee 


Kentody Homespun Tobacco, the very best. Smok- 
ing or c. 5& pounds gi: 12 pounds $2. Pipe 
free, Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when received. 
Valley Farmers, Rt. 8, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, prepaid ; guaranteed ns mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.5 Smoking, 5 pounds 


$1; 10 renee $1.90. Very mala smoking, 10 pounds 
60. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 














H 











$1; 
arrival. e 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah. Ky. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, 48; 

Flavoring with ten pounds 

business, guarantee 


fi I appreciate 
satisfaction. 0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. RY 
: M Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 








TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko, 
ees, $2. Bo-Ko Co., 





enough to kill quick over 100 
Jonestown, 





| AGENTS WANTED | 





ELY BABY CHICKS 


laying S. C. White Leghorns, 8S. C. 
Barred Rocks and Jersey Black Giants. 
HARRIS’ HATCHER 


Pelham, Georgia 


, 





QUALITY CHICKS *iSinerns” 


phested, Pedigreed. Customers flock average over 216 
per pullet; net profit ever $4 each, Chicks as low 
$15 per hundred. Illustrated literature FR 

ings Poultry Farms, Bex P, Elizabeth City, N. c. 





PUREBRED POULTRY 











E pies pee 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and epoca. if peed profitable. LaDerma 

.. Dept. RB, St. 

We beg ag ae a dollar. &§ Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, perience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., ep 2520, 1 Louis. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. ell 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks 
sils. Sample pacene., Leta Collette Mfg. Co., 
701, Amsterdam, N. 

We have a wonderful ~ Combination “Brush Set for 

" pieces. Costs less than 
$3. ‘ ‘enters Reserve Life 
Bidg., Box 828, Omaha, Neb. 

Agents—Free $15.95 sample outfit offer, perfumes. 
toilet and household ae Big profits, Exclusive 
territory. Standard Sales Co., 1201 Race 8t., 
Dept. 24, Philadelphia, F Pa. 

Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs lese than brooms, half profit, Harper 
Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


_ You Are to Resilver Mirrors at Home— 














Py all uten- 
Dept. 

















“FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 





nan’s Home Companion 
Progressive Farmer 





I’s 





he Progressive Farmer 


tian Herald—Woman’s World 


Progressive Farmer 





IVE FARMER 
: RMINGHAM, ALA. 





Wanted 
Profits; plating autoparts, ts, ta- 
on eleven. ‘ete. Outfits furnished. Write for in- 
formation. Sprinkle, Plater, 5380 Marion, Indiana. 

Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 
cotton and sell to consumers. 

to $3,000 


$1.500 
. Rawieigh Co., Dept. 





Write 
3, Mem- 





A ow Se ee eS on oe 
100,00 weekly selline  Gnirts wearer. 
No capital or experiences needed. Sanncnt 5 ae 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—$240 month. Startling new invention. Self- 

wringing mop. Simply push button and it’s wrung. 

Hands never touch water. ed /—— ished. Natlonai plan. 
$2 hour part ~—— ple 
Products Company, Plan 637, Deus 
Agents.—Greater profits. . round = com plete 
line Dress an Overalls, Cov- 
Work Pants, Pies Suits. “gio-t2y daily easy. 
tfit free. Nimrod Shirt 

Ave., Chicago. 





guaranteed 
eralls, 





month. Dri-Kiean-it makes any 
mud, grease, tar, road a 
No soap or water used. Cleans 
seller. Exclusive terri- 
$5,000 a year. Write 

American 


free sample. Ac- 
887, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


bullish showing when.compared with last 
year, but it is not so apparent on the basis 
of average reserves for the last 10 years 
since the livestock population is much be- 
low average. It can be said, however, that 
the corn supply situation for the country 
as a whole looks stronger than it did at 
the start of the-corn year last November. 

Commercial supply and demand condi- 
tions in corn continue unfavorable for 
any advance in corn prices. The visible. 
supply is above 45,000,000 bushels, and 
nearly 25,000,000 bushels. of it is located 
at Chicago. Demand is inconsequential 
from every direction. Prices have been 
going down so long, however, that it 
would be unwise to anticipate much fur- 
ther decline. Instead, the falling off in 
receipts, which usually takes place when 
the new seeding season arrives, is likely 
to stabilize prices and may even cause a 
moderate upturn. The spring months 
usually are a period of rising prices and 
1927 may prove to be no exception m 
spite of the large stocks piled up in ter- 
minal elevators. 

Oats.—Farm reserves of oats were 
estimated unofficially at 384,000,000 bush- 
els compared with 571,000,000 bushels last 
year and 539,000,000 bushels two years 
ago. Since August 1, 985,000,000 bushels 
of oats have disappeared compared with 
976,000,000 bushels the year previous. The 
oats situation resembles that in corn since 
the market effect of small farm reserves 
is partly nullified by the presence of large 
stocks at terminals and by the reduction 
in the number of oats-consuming animals. 


GILBERT GUSLER. 
Ra, 


March Poultry Suggestions 
(Concluded from page 30) 


wait for you to do it next time. Enlarge 
the yard each day and as chicks learn to 
go in and out at will, fences may be re- 
moved entirely. 

Never drive chicks out in the bright 
sunlight and fasten them out for a long 
period. Sunstrokes are likely to result 
later in the season if this practice is 
used, especially during the middle of the 
day when sun is brightest. 

Water or Milk.— Baby chicks are 
kept in a warm temperature and neces- 
sarily need much water or milk. Either 
one or the other, or preferably both 
(when milk is not im the feed) should be 
available at all times. If you wish to 
see chicks die quickly, keep them near a 
hot brooder without anything to drink. 

Next week we will discuss more fully 
the feeding of baby chicks. 

Plant Yellow Corn.—As stated before 
in these columns, yellow corn is preferable 
to white corn as a poultry feed. It is al- 
most impossible to raise large flocks 
of chicks by artificial methods and get 
growth and vitality with white corn. 
True our parents raised chicks on noth- 
ing but white corn grits, but they only 
raised a few chicks and gave them free 
range. The larger the flock the more 
care and attention is required. A few 
chicks can find what they need, but the 
large flock cannot. The writer has been 
surprised to find so many Southern farms 
raising yellow corn. Good acclimatized 
seed is scarce. This last week we had 
the pleasure of purchasing some home- 
grown yellow corn and paid $46 a ton for 
it ground. White corn could be purchased 
for 75 cents a bushel. Even if the yield 
of yellow corn is a little smaller the 
value for feeding is higher and many 
farmers tell us their yield of yellow corn 
equals the white. Let us think about 
planting some yellow corn for our own 
chickens or to sell to chicken men. 


RAA 


| peau etal the barnyard or stable ma- 
nure from the weather. Either put it 
on the land immediately, or store in pits 
or under shelter. Under no conditions 
should it be placed where rain will. fall 
on it, because this will seep out a large 


portion of the plant food. 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





eae ee 


THIS YEAR southern farmers will demand larger yields per ae 














1 Use a fertilizer made 
right 
“4 
2 Fertilize iberally the 


acres you plant 
“ 


3 Use a high analysis 
fertilizer 


“ 


4 Consult the A.S. A. 


























Swift's high analysis 
cuts fertilizer costs - follow this 4 - ~ point pla 


Ouse a farmer finds out what high analysis 
fertilizer means to him he will use no other. 
He knows it gives him his plantfood for less 
money. He gets the benefit of a saving on 
bagging, labor, freight and hauling. 

That’s the reason more southern farmers 
are using high analysis than ever before. 
(Swift’s Red Steer 12-4-4 is recommended for 
cotton and corn.) And that’s the reason it is 
included in Swift’s 4-point plan for larger 
production per acre. 

Here is a plan successful farmers will tie 
to this year. They want larger production 
per acre—a larger extra yield over the 
yield needed to pay production costs. 

They know they can get this extra yield 
by using the right kind and quality of fer- 
tilizer. They know they can save labor and 
other production costs by fertilizing liberally 
the acres they plant. 

Take no chances with the quality of fer- 


tilizer you use. The kind and quality of 
plantfood in the fertilizer you buy de- 
pends upon themanufacturerwhomakes 
it. Put your faith in Swift’s Red Steer Fer- 
tilizers, as successful farmers do. They know 
that the Swift name on any product means 
the best product of its kind—has meant that 
for 50 years. 

Talk over this 4-point plan with the A.S.A. 
(Authorized Swift Agent). He knows good 
fertilizer practice in your locality. Get his 
advice. Look for his sign. It marks the place 
to get “‘the fertilizer the best farmers use.” 


Swift & Company 

Fertilizer Works 
New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Albany, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
LaGrange, Ga. 








Plantfood from many sources 


As a world-wide organization, Swift & Commer 
selects the best fertilizer materials. In Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers you get, from different sources, the 


. ammonia and other plantfoods required to give the 


plant a quick start, vigorous growth and early, com- 
maturity. This means larger extra yields of 


crops. 


Swifts Red Steer Fertilizers 
“It pays to use them 


High acre yields cut the cost 


A survey of 1405 cotton farms by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1925, shows a yield of 600 
eer unds of lint cotton per acre was grown at one- 
if the cost per pound as a 202 pound per acre 
yield. By fertilizing liberally the acres you plant 
you save labor, reduce other production costs and 
increase your profit—even when prices are low. 











REO STEER 
BRAND 


Pe eel 
FERTILIZERS 
uf } as 10 USE mi 


Tok fora tye 


I am your “‘service man’’ on 
fertilizers. Come in and Iet’s 
talk over this profit-making 4- 
point plan. I co-operate with 
Swift & Company and keep in- 
formed of the work of our Agri- 
cultural College. Let me tell 
you about Swift’s Red Steer 
12-4-4 for cotton and corn. 


Authorized Swift Agent a 
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